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Wakefield House, 
Cheapside, 

ey London. EC.2. 

7th December, 1933. 


I am writing to all men and women of goodwill to ask 
their help for the 3693 boys and girls who will spend this 
Christmas in the NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME AND ORPHANAGE of 
which Sir Thomas Barlow and I are Treasurers. For many of 
them it will be their first Christmas without their fathers 
and mothers. Some of them have never yet known a real 
Christmas at all. 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME.AND ORPHANAGE is always 
full. To be father and mother to so large a family is 
costly, and we need £10,000 by the end of the year. 


The larger gifts of those who are willing to take 
some generous share in adding in this way to the sum total 
of human happiness will be greatly appreciated, 


Five hundred guineas would meet the costs of Christmas 
Day for the entire Orphanage. Three hundred would provide 
for all the boys, and two hundred for all the girls. A 
hundred guineas would pay for Christmas Day in one of the 
larger Branches, fifty in one of the smaller, and twenty in 
a Babies' Branch. 


Gifts of ten, five, one or less will make Christmas 
for some part of this great family and will be gratefully 
received at the above address. 


In sending my acknowledgments I shall have the happiness 
of knowing that your generous action will mean a Happy 
Christmas for all concerned. 

With many thanks, 


Yours very sincerely, 

















ILDREN'S CHRISTMAS 
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‘“ The Family Man’s Policy.” A CHRISTM AS MESS ACE 
This Policy provides | At‘Christmas time we realize afresh is great | 





debt to the Bible. It is in the pages of the Gospels | 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME that the stories of the birth of Jesus are enshrined 







to the WIDOW in all their simplicity and beauty, and, as we read 

them once more, we recollect what they have | 
in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years meant to Christian people in the past ages, and 
as well as what they mean to us to-day. How much the 






A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. poorer we should be if these immortal records 


were not available at Christmastide, and what a 
The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue loss it would be to the Universal Church of 


of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes Christ if it could not turn to them afresh at this 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
sapocry 7 of premiums the full Sum Assured will season of the year |! 

paid at Death. . 

Last year the Bible Societ 

ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual rr i : y retold tis 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within Christmas story in twelve new languages, and 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an in the course of the twelve months more than { 


annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance “We . 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of ten-and-a-half million volumes of Scripture were 








































the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 sent out to the peoples of the earth. 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid ‘at death. The work goes forward in the present year | 


ie ' ; with undiminished vigour. 
Write for particulars, staling age, to the 


Why not make a Christmas gift to the Bible 


’ UNITED KINGDOM Sesianas? 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. the Secretaries | 


ea BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
FUNDS EXCEED - - £21,000,000. 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. = 




















ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL || souTH AMERICA 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. ROYAL MAIL 


casseensnmaseotesnansntannats AND 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presiwent—Tie Most Hon. Tur PA ‘TEIC : LINES 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. |MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.MLG.,, A.D.C. 


aes REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 





J 
~~ 





Medical Superintendent: Dantvt F, Rampavt, M.A., M.D. SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
THIS Rant Pen is ca agg in 7 of park and TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
pleasure grounds. ‘oluy;;tary patients, who are suffering from incipient a! J , IDs } : 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental FOURS TO BERML DA, BAHAMAS 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological For full particulars apply to: ' 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, x Sate + H 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. Te PaACiels jue co BA AtiCn COMPANY, 
AMERICA OUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. } 
WANTAGE HOUSE. & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 3 
This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grcunds with a separate GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 





entrance, to which patients cun be admitted. It is equipped with all also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous ae a ¥ pom PRN UES : 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. Jt also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. £ ' 
MOULTON PARK. 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- PLEASE HELP 


lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 


The 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 66 99 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 


occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. = 
TO PAY OFF THIS BALANCE OF THE COST 

















-Y- ADD HALL. AT ATO oe ar > 
BRYN-Y-NEUA ALL OF FITTING OUT OF SHIP, ETC. 
The Seaside House of +" ia werd  Sonet is Nong” mecaryd situated ' 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in ini 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- This truly Lg work of training peer Boys 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short for the Roya Navy and Mercantile Marine 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private M U Ss T B E Cc A r= 4 R I E D oO N 


bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 








12,650 Boys were trained in the old ‘‘Arethusa’”’ Training 
Ship for the Sea Services. The new ‘‘Arethusa’”’ must 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- leat Ghaaodine “xeeotd 


ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 








uet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and ntle- 
pt have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for ect te “ll PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY a 
such as carpentry, etc. ‘un 
For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ** ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 22 
sf 


(Telephone: Wo. 2356-7 Northampten), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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TABLE WATER 
| BISCUIT THE 
| PERFECT BISCUIT 
| TO EAT 
| WITH CHEESE 
| 
Their Quality has never been 
surpassed in any _ cigarette, 
anywhere, at any time. 
WILLS‘ 
IGARETTES 
10. § Bg? Fa ss Handa ad , 
20 for 1'4 oS oS 20 - 16 
F ond Also obtainable 
50 for 3’3 se in other packings 
* There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘Three Castles’’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
T.T.129b 
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ease be Santa Claus 
ego you choose 
to a destitute little one -_ 
er a good lining 
this Christmas. f 
= or overcoat—the most 
vital part is the Lining. 
‘There are. “COURTINE” LININGS —woven by 
8,507 COURTAULDS —keep their __ texture, 
children in colour and fine appearance to the last. 
the Barnardo Family Ask your Tailor to use only 
$s 
10/- 9 
will feed one child If any difficulty 
Christmas Season. VaccisTento) LININGS, write 
Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Ma n ufactuvers, 
Fund” and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes; j The namd — ‘lo SE. Mar. 
_ 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. |. 2 on Ge eaten. t t's - le - Grand, 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW SERIES 


S. M.T. 
MAGAZINE 


Scotland’s Foremost Travel Journal 


Editor : 
J. INGLIS KER, F.R.G.S., F.S.A. Scot. 


Special Hogmanay Number 
NOW ON SALE. PRICE SIXPENCE | 


Contributors : 
II. V. Morton, J. J. Bett, J. B. Priestrey, 
Sirk Everyn Wrencu, E. V. Lucas, Very Rev. 
Dean Ince, Bevertey Nicnors, Duke or 
Montrose, Marquis oF ABERDEEN. AND TEMAIR, 
| Lorp Provost or Epixpurci, Very Rev. Dr. | 
Laucntan MacLean Watt, GErorGE BLAKE, 
W. Newton Macartney, D. E. Easson, 








Regular Feature Articles: 
Broadcasting Talks, Angling, Golfing, 
Camera Chat, Women and Children. 


Publishers: THE TRAVEL PRESS, 41 GEORGE ST., 
EDINBURGH. 
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CHRISTMAS 


UNCHANGING 


CHANGING WORLD 


Will you—at this season of Goodwill—send a gift to 


‘MQGORFIELDS'’ 


A Christmas donation as a practical expression of your 
interest in the work that this hospital is doing for Eadind 
and the Empire would give much encouragement to those 
responsible for its management. 





City Road 


Moorfields’ Eye 
London, E.C.1 


Hospital 
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“LACONIA 
(20,000 tons) 





MORE ATTRACTIVE 
ITINERARY THAN EVER 


2,000 miles farther . . 
new ports... new shore trips. . 
only . . . limited membership . . . 

cruise ship... perfect cuisine. 


. a week longer... 
. first class 


ideal 


From Liverpool 


JANUARY 20 
46 days...from 75 gns. 


“LACONIA” Spring Cruises from Southampton, 
March 10 & 23, from 25 gns. 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard Line, 
London, Liverpool, or local offices and agents, 


Cunard 














KHARTOUM on the Blue Nile, 1,200 feet above 


SUD sea level, enjoys a perfect winter climate. 


PORT SUDAN is served by the principal Steam- 
ship Companies, and Dining and Sleeping Car 
expresses leave twice weekly for Khartoum. 
Good sea-fishing is obtainable. Fishing tackle 
can be hired at the Hotel. 


OMDURMAN stretches for seven miles along 
the banks of the Nile. Almost every African 
tribe is represented in this wonderful native city. 


There are Hotels at Khartoum, Port Sudan, Wadi Halfa and 
Juba—all under the management of the Sudan Railways, and 
well-appointed steamers leave Khartoum every fortnight for 
Juba, over 1,000 miles up the White Nile, where connection 
is made, via Nimule, with tho services of the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways to Nairobi and Mombasa. 


Travelling vid Egypt, the journey is performed in perfect comfort 
by express steamers and Dining and Sleeping Car trains. 

The Sudan is one of the 

most easily accessible 


BIG GAME SHOOTING countries in which Big 


Game abounds. PRIVATE STEAMERS can be chartered at 
fixed rates, which include catering, servants, transport animals, 
forage and attendants, bearers, skinners and camp equipment. 
Excursions can also be arranged with the Game Harden, 
Khartoum, for those wishing to shoot in the Blue Nile, Kordofan 
vr Dongola Districts, Full particulars obtainable from 


SUDAN RAILWAYS 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Sudanology, Sowest, London, Telephone: Victorian 631% 
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News of the Week 


HERE should be an immediate concentration of 
publie support behind.the proposal urged by Lord 
Howard of Penrith (who has written an admirable pam- 
jhlet on the subject), Sir Edward Grigg and others in a 
btter in Tuesday’s Times for an organized economic 
ipyeott of any nation which resorts to war or uses armed 
free in contravention of the pledges it has taken as a 
iatory of the Kellogg Pact. Economic sanctions are, 
of course, an essential feature of the mechanism of the 
league of Nations, though they have never been invoked. 
But the League today is not the universal association its 
funders hoped to. make it. Hence the proposal that the 
«wonomic boycott should be based on the Kellogg Pact 
ther than the Covenant. The proposal as presented 
fills short in only one point. The application of an 
economic boycott cannot be completely automatic. 
Some standing body must exist to decide formally when 
a casus foederis has arisen. It would be obviously 
inonvenient to convene the whole of the signatories of 
the Kellogg Pact for that purpose, and equally undesirable 
to bring a new international organization into being. 
§o far as League of Nations members are concerned they 
would no doubt desire that the League Council should 
act for them in such a case, and with its members would 
naturally sit those States which have signed the Kellogg 
Pact but are not at present members of the League. 
+ * * * 
The value of such proposals is as a prelude to action. 
To accept the principle of an economic boycott leads 
nowhere, It was in fact accepted fifteen years ago, when 
the League Covenant was signed and ratified. What is 
important is to give the whole world, and in particular a 
possible aggressor, the firm conviction that economic 
janctions will actually and certainly be employed in case 
ofneed, At present the general conviction is that they 
will not, because individual nations will shrink from 





employing them in the future as they have done in the 
past. There is only one way of dispelling that impression. 
Not merely must the principle of a boycott be approved 
but plans for its general application must be worked out 
internationally—it will probably be found that a good 
deal of material exists already at Geneva—and powers 
be then taken by the Government of every participating 
country which would enable it to declare the boycott at 
a moment’s notice, just as trading with the enemy was 
prohibited in 1914. Only so could a koyeott be made 
effective and, what is in the long run more important, 
only so could the impression be created that the nations 
at last meant business in this matter. That individual 
interests would suffer is undeniable and nothing is gained 
by seeking to pretend otherwise. It is indeed one of the 
merits of the letter referred to that the signatories em- 
phasize the obvious fact that peace is not to be secured 
without some sacrifice—though if the nations stand to- 
gether not a hundredth of the sacrifices entailed by war. 
* * * * 

Secrecy or Indecision? 

Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson was perfectly justified in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, in describing the 
Governmecnt’s attitude regarding its League of Nations 
policy as one of secrecy, It is ignominious for the 
Prime Minister, in face of an Italian challenge to the whole 
basis of the League, to refuse to say where this country 
stands. No one wants a polemic answer made to Signor 
Mussolini, but it is a lamentable business if Italy and 
Germany and France are all to proclaim to the world 
their views about the League of Nations and Great Britain 
to remain as mute as if it had no views to proclaim. The 
Government's policy is the same in this as in other 
matters. It prefers to let other Powers declare them- 
selves and. then decide which way to throw its weight. 
To call such policy unheroic is to use language far too 
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mild. Half the trouble between France and Germany, 
as daily messages from Paris in different papers make 
quite clear, is that France is wholly in ignorance as to 
where the British Government stands. In a world lack- 
ing leadership beyond all things, the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues seem resolved on one point at all events, 
that whoever gives a lead, it shall not be this country. 
* * * * 

The Disarmament Talks 

The disarmament proposals said to have been laid by 
Yerr Hitler before the French Government are by no 
means such as make discussion impossible. The desire 
to make the Reichswehr figure 300,000 instead of the 
200,000 proposed in the British draft convention is 
regrettable, since if adopted it means corresponding 
increases in the totals proposed for France and many other 
Continental States. But even so there would be definite 
limitation, which, if combined with genuine and effective 
international control, applying to every branch of the 
equipment’ of a military force, would substitute con- 
fidence for mistrust in many quarters. It is noteworthy 
that Germany is said to have accepted fully the principle 
of such control and to agree further that it shall apply 
not merely to the Reichswehr but to irregular formations 
such as the Storm Troops. So far the outlook is not un- 
promising. The real trouble is that France is convinced, 
and pretty certainly with reason, that Germany as it is 
possesses arms far beyond anything she will admit, and 
beyond anything authorized by the Treaty of Versailles. 
That difficulty however can be met, for if control is made 
as effective as it should be, any excess in the armaments 
specified in a disarmament convention will be detected 


and condemned. 
x * * 


The Reichstag Trial Climax 

It may be merely an accident, or it may be a little 
sinister, that the verdict in the Reichstag Trial is to be 
given on Saturday, when any comments which it may 
provoke are likely to be eclipsed by Christmas festivities, 
and when, so far as this country is concerned, there will 
be no daily papers to make comments at all until 
Wednesday. The issue narrows itself down to the fate 
of Torgler and Van der Lubbe, for the Public Prosecutor 
himself has asked for the acquittal of the three Bulgarians 
on the ground that there is no sufficient evidence against 
them. Van der Lubbe remains an enigma, and no 
verdict on him is likely to provoke much protest unless 
it is a capital sentence imposed under a law enacted after 
the crime. In regard to Herr Torgler, it is clear that he 
had no direct connexion of any kind with the fire, and in- 
conceivable that he should have been even indirectly asso- 
ciated with it. All the evidence to which any credence 
‘an be given points decisively to that conclusion, and it is 
stil possible to hope that the verdict will be in accordance 
with the facts. The other question that arises—and it 
obviously gives ground for some anxiety—is as to the 
safety of such of the defendants as are given their freedom 
after Saturday’s verdict. General Géring’s threats against 
Dimitroff in particular are not forgotten. 

** * ‘ * 

Speedier Justice 

The extensive reforms in the judicial system of 
this country recommended in’ the second interim 
report of the Business of the Courts Committee on 
Wednesday demand more extended discussion than 
can be given to them by a journal which was in process 
of going to press at the moment the report was issued. 
But it may be said broadly that the proposals should 
command general approval. The aim set before the 
committee was to make justice swifter and cheaper, 
or at any rate less dilatory and expensive. The changes 
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now proposed should achieve both these ends, ] 

particular the reduction of the number of possible 
appeals by one is altogether desirable. At present a 
case may be tried four times by different tribunals 
with results, as in the case of war, hardly less disastrous 
to the victor than to the vanquished. The disappearanee 
of that curious trinity of incompatibles the Probate 
Divorce and Admiralty Division, will distress no one, 
though High Court Judges as a whole may dislike any 
spreading of divorce cases over the Bench generally. 
The virtual unanimity of a strong committee covering 
a wide range of experience and of interests is significant 
and the Government will no doubt be ready to introduce 
at an early date such legislation as may be necessary to 


give effect to the recommendations. 
* * * * 


Germany's New Default 

Dr. Schacht has spoken, and cash payments on German 
long and medium term bonds are to be reduced from 69 
per cent, to 30 per cent. The rest will be paid, as before, 
in blocked marks, exchangeable at 50 per cent. discount, 
After this jugglery with German insolvency “ gold 
standard ” foreign bondholders will receive 65 per cent, 
instead of 70 per cent. of their interest claims. As jt 
happens the statement of default synchronizes with the 
publication of German export figures for November by 
the Ministry of Propaganda. They show a slight 
recession, but are still an improvement upon the days 
before Germany was generously presented with a 
moratorium. Emphatically Dr. Schacht has not proved 
his case. And what is more, the relief to the debt 
service of which he insists is very small, only 10 per cent, 
The real gain will go to the German exporter, for whom 
there will be a 40 per cent. increase in blocked marks 
which he can buy at half price to finance “ additional 
exports.” Dr. Schacht has perfected an ingenious new 
method of exchange dumping, for which the foreign 
bondholder will have to pay. There are honest and dis- 
honest debtors. Germany is putting herself deliberately 
in the latter category. 

* # - * 

Unfair Protection 

The Government is on peculiarly weak ground in the 
policy embodied in the Dyestuffs Bill, a measure which 
is as severely critized by many Conservatives as from 
Liberal or Labour benches. The products of the dyestuffs 
industry are an essential raw material of the depressed 
Lancashire textile industries. It has admittedly ceased 
to be the weak industry which, immediately after the 
War, had special claims to favourable treatment in 
view of the recent dependence of this country on the 
immense output of the highly-specialized German 
factories. On the Government’s own showing that 
phase of infant growth is past. So is the ten-year 
period for which protection was granted. Some pr 
vision against dumping would have been intelligible, 
and even a regularized provision of tariffs would have 
been at least in line with the general policy of the 
Government. But to perpetuate a drastic policy of 
prohibition and licence is to give wholly unjustifiable 
support to a group of manufacturers at the expense of 
a depressed basic industry. 

* * * * 

The Taxation of Drama 


Sir John Martin Harvey, leading a deputation of actors 
and actresses to the House of Commons, was pleading af 
strong case when he asked for a reduction in the Enterf 
Stage drama, 
employing a large number of actors and actresses and 
stage hands in every theatre open to it, is in any casq 
heavily handicapped in competing against the masg 


tainment Tax on stage productions. 
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—— 
roduction of mechanical entertainment at the cinema. 
On the top of the necessarily higher prices for entrance 
yhich the theatre is compelled to charge, it must add a 
higher entertainment tax —which ascends according to 
the price of admission. Few serious persons will deny 
that on the whole our legitimate drama represents a 
higher level of culture than that of the films ; and even if 
this be questioned, it involves the means of livelihood of 
q far larger number of artists. The existing scale of 
taxation is really a discrimination against the stage play 
in favour of the film, Sir Martin Harvey adduced the 
ase of a provincial theatre in which he is interested whose 
years working showed a loss of £2,061. The tax was 
9,264. Mr. Whyte on the same day called the attention 
of Parliament to the fact that the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford paid £4,281 last year in Entertain- 
ment Tax, and made a loss of £44. ‘This is a serious con- 
tributory cause to the widespread unemployment in the 
acting profession. * * * 
The Disinherited Widow 
Two events to which unequal prominence was given by 
the newspapers at the beginning of this week may be 
taken aS a2 commentary the one on the other. In an 
inquest at St. Pancras the suicide of a widow who 
appeared to be without means was attributed to the fact 
that her husband’s will was not in her favour. The other 
event which passed almost unnoticed in the Press was the 
passage of Sir J. Wardlaw Milne’s Powers of Disin- 
heritance Bill through its first reading at a late hour on 
Monday night. It was some time ago that the first Bill 
embodying the same principle—that a married person has 
an obligation to make provision by will for a wife or 
husband—was introduced by Lord Astor. If it had been 
passed at least one life might have been saved. ‘The new 
Bill differs from Lord Astor’s measure in that, instead of 
giving to the aggrieved person a statutory right to a fixed 
proportion of an inheritance, it merely confers on him or 
her the right to apply to a court ; and it is open to the 
objection that it is likely to lead to excessive litigation. 
Whichever principle is approved one or the other should 
be embodied in the law of the land. 
** * * * 
The Price of Insulin 
The Government, in answer to questions last Tuesday, 
were not in a position to deny the allegation of Sir 
Francis Fremantle, who speaks with medical knowledge, 
that the cost of British insulin, which is indispensable 
to the health of persons suffering from diabetes, is 
higher than that of foreign insulin. ‘Their contention 
was that the prices, under high protection, will not 
he increased (whereas they should be less), and that 
British makers, who have supplied a large part of the 
home demand and maintained our export trade, are 
capable of easily increasing their output. But surely 
this is only to show, first, that the home producers 
are not in need of protection ; and secondly, that they 
expect to put insulin on the market at a higher price 
than foreign. So the sick consumer suffers. 
* * * * 
The Assyrians and Brazil 
The League of Nations Union Council has done well 
to call fresh attention to the condition of the Assyrians 
compelled to move their homes from Iraq. The problem, 
or the main part of it, has now narrowed down to the 
Willingness or otherwise of the British Government to 
lind money for the transportation of such families as are 
prepared to settle in Brazil. Other difliculties have been 
dearcd out of the way. Brazil is prepared to receive 
the new settlers and find suitable land for them. Mar 
Shimun, their Patriarch, approves of the plan, and some 
*5,000 of his countrymen are anxious to avail themselves 


of it. If the British Government does not find the 
money no one will, and in view of the anxiety of this 
country to get the Iraq mandate ended, and the respon- 
sibility which, at any rate, partially rests on it for what 
befell the Assyrians as soon as Iraq’s independence was 
established, a debt has been incurred which there ought 
to be small hesitation in discharging. Unless the 
Assyrians are settled somewhere trouble may at any 
moment recur, and the Brazilian plan affords the best 


means of settling them. 
* * * « 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Lord 
Salisbury’s ballon d’essai on the reform of the House of 
Lords has been punctured before it rose from the ground, 
though the House of Lords itself, purely as a gesture of 
courtesy, voted to allow its tatters to flap in the breeze of 
a second reading debate—if Lord Salisbury wants 
another. He would be well advised to let it drop now. 
The only real justifications which he advanced for his 
proposals were that the present House of Lords is not a 
satisfactory second chamber, and that constitutional safe- 
guards are necessary against a Socialism rapidly becoming 
more extreme. The first argument is questionable and the 
second more so. . Anyone who, like your Correspondent, 
has to attend debates in both Houses, knows that the level 
of debates in the House of Lords is very often the higher 
and amendments inserted by the House of Lords very 
often the more valuable. There is even little echo in 
the House of Lords itself of the nonsensical chatter else- 
where about the iniquities of the Parliament Act. As for 
the argument that the House of Lords should be a 
“fence” against revolutionary Socialism, will an instru- 
ment which proposes to cut through the existing social 
and economic order be blunted by a serap of paper ? 

ok ok * * 

Lord Ponsonby really expressed the feelings of the 
House when he said that he could not take the proposals 
seriously, and the unhappy Bill withered beneath the 
kindly contempt of Lord Reading. It was significant that 
in the division, Ministers were found in both lobbies, and 
that about half the peers present kept out of both. The 
Conservative Party itself, which passes annual resolu- 
tions in favour of “ reform,” is sharply divided about the 
form which reform should take. There are really two 
separate questions involved, of which the first is a change 
in the personnel of the House of Lords and the second a 
change in its powers. The first may be in some ways the 
less intractable, though it is controversial enough; but 
if the two are combined both become wholly intractable. 

* * * ok 

The House of Commons on Thursday and Friday had 
the nauseating experience of a 23-hour sitting. Every 
time this happens everybody wonders why and nobody 
can answer. On this occasion the obstruction was tech- 
nically very well done by Mr. Maxton and his two friends, 
who are the most effective opposition in the House. The 
reason was supposed to be dislike of the proposed time- 
table for the Unemployment Bill, though that was 
approved when it came up on the following Tuesday 
without much trouble. The test was the Newfoundland 
Bill, against which there is a case to be made, but not 
for 23 hours. One view is therefore that the true reason 
was the offer of an opportunity for the sport of Thomas- 
baiting, which the Labour Party can never resist, and 
which, in the language of the fox-hunting controversy, 
the victim does not mind. On this occasion he snapped 
at a relatively friendly hound, which gave the rest an 
excuse to continue biting. The only lasting result of the 
whole business was that Private Members lost a Parlia- 
mentary day, 
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Labour and the Lords © 


HE question of the reform of the House of Lords 

. has been forced to the front in recent weeks by 
politicians as diverse as the Marquess of Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Each is in this connexion rather 
a symbol than a personality, Lord Salisbury representing 
an old territorial aristocracy reconciling itself with an 
effort to some surrender of its hereditary privileges ; 
and Sir Stafford the new iconoclastic forces that declare 
ruthless war not only on all privilege, hereditary 
or otherwise, but on any Second Chamber that might 
even delay the summary procedure to which the Left 
Wing of the Labour Party has committed itself. Of the 
two the assailant of the House of Lords has done that 
Chamber more service than its defender. If there is 
really a prospect of the attainment of office by a Govern- 
ment under Socialist League control, the existence of a 
Second Chamber capable of imposing some check on 
the. legislation contemplated becomes essential. The 
aim of the Socialist League is to abolish the House of 
Lords. The aim of all Conservatives, and all Liberals 
of whatever colour, must be not merely to preserve 
it but to strengthen it. 

The alternative to that is single-chamber government, 
an expedient which this country is less likely to favour 
today than ever in its history. It is right that in a 
democracy the will of the people should prevail. But 
it must be the considered, not the impulsive, will. Some 
body, qualified not by traditional prerogatives but by 
the respect that its composition and membership command, 
is needed to impose delay, if not an absolute veto. The 
two other great democracies of the world, the United 


States and France, both give an important place 
to a second chamber in their constitutions. Every 
British Dominion does the same. No valid reason 


ean be adduced for the adoption of single-chamber 
government here. On the contrary, the reasons for 
the retention of a second chamber of a proper character 
become steadily more cogent. The question is not 
whether there shall be a second chamber, but what 
shall be its composition and what its powers. 

The first controversy is as to the order of importance 
of those two questions. The essential, says one school, 
is to strengthen the House of Lords (to retain that 
name for the moment as a matter of convenience) ; 
after that we can reform its membership. What. is 
imperative, contends the other, is to provide a second 
chamber that will command respect and confidence ; 
we can then discuss whether extended powers should 
be entrusted to it. Actually the second question is 
the more urgent. Even with the limitations on its 
powers imposed by the Parliament Act of 1911 the 
present House of Lords, resting as it does - almost 
exclusively on the hereditary system, is anomalous 
and indefensible. There is no more reason or logic 
in a chamber of hereditary legislators than there would 
be in a bench of hereditary bishops or judges. — Till 
that fatal defect is removed it is beside the point to 
talk of extended powers, and it is matter for satisfaction 
that recent Conservative writers on the subject (e.g., 
Colonel Headlam and Mr. Duff Cooper in their booklet 
House of Lords or Senate? and Sir Clive Morrison Bell 
in an article on ‘“* House of Lords Reform ” in the current 
Nineteenth Century) agree that no vestige of the hereditary 
element must remain in a reformed second chamber. 
If that can be accepted as common ground by all parties 
the field of controversy will be considerably narrowed. 

But ample room for difference of opinion still remains. 
If the question of the detailed powers of the House of Lords 


is secondary the question of its general function js not 
And on its function its composition must in some de oe 
depend. An ideal House of Lords will play two parts, 
It is not at all enough that it should act as a check 
on impetuous legislation by the House of Commons, 
To condemn it to that purely negative réle would pre- 
judice it fatally in the eyes of the country, whatever 
its composition. It must be a body competent in every 
way to initiate legislation, thrashing out not merely 
private members’ but Government measures so fully 
that in ordinary cases an overburdened House of 
Commons need spend little further time on them. Bills 
of first-class importance will no doubt always originate 
in the Commons, but at present it is rare for even s0 
modest a measure as Lord Buckmaster’s recent Bird 
Protection Bill to start life in the Lords with any hope 
of getting passed into law. A reconstituted and repre. 
sentative House of Lords could immensely relieve the 
congestion from which Parliament as a whole suffers 
today. 

The word “representative” brings up the whole issue, 
A reformed second chamber must be _ representative 
not of hereditary privilege, but of-—-what? A dozen 
proposals for the reconstitution of the House of Lords 
have been put forward in recent years, with varying 
weights of authority behind them. Most are vitiated 
either by providing for the partial retention of a here. 
ditary element, or by embodying some claborate and 
artificial scheme for the representation of particular 
classes, the Universities, the Free Churches, the County 
Councils, and so forth. What is wanted is some simple 
and straightforward franchise, plainly understood by 
everyone, and calculated to result in the election of a 
Chamber not substantially less representative than the 
House of Commons and yet by no means identical in 
colour and outlook with it. That can be attained 
even if election to it is direct, as Sir Clive Morrison Bell 
assumes when he proposes election by voters of over 
thirty years on a basis of proportional representation 
in constituencies covering roughly the area of an average 
county. The fair representation of minorities would 
be thus provided for, and the chamber thus clected 
would run no danger of being a mere replica of the 
House of Commons. If it sat for ten or twelve years, 
and if (as is by no means necessary) a third of its number 
retired every four years, the differences between the 
two chambers would be accentuated. Under the indirect 
method—election, for example, in county or other con- 
stituencies by the County and Borough Councils and 
Members of Parliament in those areas—a_ body still 
further differentiated in experience and perhaps in 
sentiment might result. 

As to the powers of a reformed House of Lords hasty 
conclusions are to be deprecated. A reformed House 
with its powers precisely as they are would add new 
strength to the constitution, for an adverse vote by 
a chamber commanding general confidence would have 
a very different effect on the country, and even ona 
headstrong Government, from the adverse vote of a 
body whose authority rests on nothing better than the 
hereditary system. A body, moreover, with an absolute 
right of veto, so far from being a check on revolution 
would be a challenge to revolution. The one practical 
question that emerges is whether the Parliament Act 
should be so amended as to require the interposition of 
a General Election before a measure could be carried 
against the veto of a reformed House of Lords. On 
that there is room for argument. And onee more Sit 
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stafford Cripps has strengthened the case for conferring 
powers of delay beyond what the Upper Chamber at 
present possesses. That ultimately the will of the 
dectors to the House of Commons must prevail even 
[ord Salisbury concedes. 

One final objection will be advanced. Does not the 
House of Lords in fact work well enough as it is? The 
anwer is most decisively No. Through the War years, 
under the Coalition Government that followed the 
War, and under the National Government today, the 
flouse of Lords has been comparatively quiescent. 
But under the Liberal Governments of 1905-14 its 


attitude was a perpetual challenge to the declared will 
of the electorate, and it will unquestionably be the same 
if the House remains what it is when a Labour Government 
next comes into power. The dangerous clash that con- 
tingency would involve must be avoided by wise action 
in advance. That is the case—and a conclusive case— 
for facing the question of House of Lords reform here 
and now. It is satisfactory that some of the younger 
Conservatives are thinking of it seriously. It would be 
a fitting task for a National Government to set about 
mending an institution which if it is not mended will 
infallibly be ended. 


The Disease of Fear 


HE wild heather creeps back over the reclaimed 
heath the moment the cultivator relaxes his 
vigilance ; and the law of the jungle, which is lawlessness, 
determined only by fear of hunger and fear of the hungry, 
asserts itself at any moment when civilization gets careless. 
Armaments, said Sir John Simon the other day, are not 
themselves the disease from which Europe ‘is suffering ; 
they are the symptom of “ the disease which statesmen 
are trying to cure and drive from the hearts of men ”— 
the disease of fear. Fear is natural to every wild animal, 
and it is natural also to the animal that is in man; 
the difference between man and every other conscious 
animal is that the Jatter can only overcome fear by 
fortifying itself with the hardihood to inspire it, whilst 
the latter removes the causes. The main task of civilized 
government, frora its earliest beginnings down to today, 
has been to remove the causes of fear. 

How small a part of the way we have gonc is evident 
enough as we look round on our dissatisfied and terror- 
driven society. Only smugly comfortable persons 
will say that that is too strong an expression, and even 
such persons are only blinded to the reality by reason 
of the abundance of patient courage by which much of 
mankind masters its fears, invoking courage to endure 
or dominate. ‘The mediaeval baron who drew his de- 
pendants round him and shut himself in his castle kept 
fear at bay, and cultivated the barbaric courage with 
which to strike terror into others. By slow stages law 
and government have produced a measure of security, 
so that we have comparatively little fear in Britain of 
bandits or burglars, and are confident that the house 
which we have bought will remain our own, that our 
money in the bank is safe, and that the law will protect 
us if we are lawlessly molested. But beneath this facade 
of security there gapes an abyss of insecurity. Often 
we hear memoirists exclaiming upon the splendour, 
self-confidence, and sense of perfect safety which marked 
the generation preceding the War. But they had only to 
penetrate a little below the surface of that glittering 
society to be precipitated 

* Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears” 
—fears of an insufficient margin between themselves and 
hunger which led miners, railwaymen, dockers, seamen 
and firemen to arm themselves with the means to 
strike. 

It was difficult, in those days, for any person in a shel- 
tered position to realize the terrors of the poor who were 
liable at any moment to be thrown out of work, and had 
not even the alleviation of the dole, who had nothing to 
look forward to but the workhouse in old age, or the 
poor-law infirmary or charity in case of sickness. In- 
security and the fear which goes with it were inseparable 
from the daily lives of the mass of the workers—insecure 
in their employment, insecure in the tenure of their houses, 


insecure in old age. Step by step government and law 


intervened to remove the most aggravating causes of 
this fear. Pensions were given to the aged and to widows 
and orphans; insurance was provided against unem- 
ployment and ‘sickness; rents, in certain § circum- 
stances, were restricted, and it is at least recognized as 
a State duty to make provision for housing. In these 
directions the causes of fear have been diminished. 

But it is not only the working classes who have 
been exposed to the terrors of incertitude. Most of the 
wage-earning community are subject either to the 
caprice of employers or the changing conditions of trade ; 
employers themselves may be the victims of that not 
illegal banditry which enables financiers to juggle with 
stocks and shares; and the whole capitalist class finds 
itself today living in fear either of that wholesale on- 
slaught on capital which is threatened by revolutionaries 
or that piece-meal expropriation which operates stealthily 
by high taxes and death duties. In all of these cases 
fear breeds combativeness ; the fear experienced by the 
poor breeds the desire to expropriate the wealth of others, 
and the fear experienced by the rich breeds the dominating 
spirit of Fascism. And over and beyond all these terrors 
inspired by causes which can be detected and explained 
arises the new and nameless fear that has moved the 
modern world—the fear of a world disorder that has made 
rich men poor and the greatest nations bankrupt, an 
intractable disease, imperfectly diagnosed, threatening 
civilization itself—the fear of an unknown which has led 
nations desperately to fortify themselves with huge 
armaments and economic nationalism. 

The chaos of the jungle is never far below the surface 
of security which it has been the task of government 
to maintain. A moment’s carelessness, and the fear- 
driven clements creep up from below or break in from 
without. Even the cruder and more rudimentary 
forms of violence, such as banditry and lynching, which 
seemed to have been ended, may burst out again, as 
in modern America, through a loophole in the civilized 
system; and all the work of law and order may have 
to be done over again. Fear, as Sir John Simon discerns, 
is the root cause of big armaments, and it is also the root 
‘ause of nearly all the evils of the world that are curable 
by governments. We say “ cu rable by governments ” 
deliberately; for that is precisely the task which govern- 
ments from time immemorial have existed to perform— 
to enable man to rise above the animal by freeing him, 
in a state of society, from the material causes of terror, 
It is not enough to attempt to exorcise fear by its psycho- 
logical extreme, courage ; for it is the nature of opposites 
to belong to the same category. The courage that is 
engendered by fear merely sets itself to create fear ; 
the desire simply to defend resolves itself into the desire 
to attack; and so the fear-inspiring causes travel the 
full round of the circle. Only the most rudimentary 
form of government is content to win security for the 
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tribe by appealing to the more savage kind of courage, 
The civilized government appeals to that positive and 
constructive courage which springs, not from fear at 
all, but from confidence, and sets itself to clear away the 
causes of insecurity as coolly as a surgeon will wash 
away the poison from a wound. 

We must go, then, one stage further than Sir John 
Simon, and recognize that the fears, which are under- 
mining civilization, themselves have grounds—material 
grounds—and that the dangers of which men and nations 
are afraid belong to the same order of maladies as those 
which have already been removed by governments in 
the past. Some clement of security has already been 
given to the English worker; a larger element must be 
provided. Governments, expressing the goodwill of 
the community, will increasingly endeavour to prevent 
the exploitation of workers and consumers by_ big 


———— 





—= 
industry and finance, and to protect big industries from 
preying upon one another; and, acting with the same 
constructive goodwill towards other countries, will 
seck means of developing reciprocal trade which will 
cheek distrust and inspire confidence. It is perhaps 
the most hopeful fact of modern times that this country 
is devoid of any fecling of national ill-will to any other 
country, and fully believes that the prosperity of one 
promotes. the prosperity of all. That fact—which 
should be no small clement in diminishing the grounds 
of world fear—tends towards peace. Every govern. 
ment that is likely to remain a government must 
study the ever-changing technique of removing causes 
of fear, domestic or foreign. Perhaps it is pot 
vainglorious to say that Great Britain has gone further 
than most countries in digesting this first lesson jn 
state-eraft. 


: A Spectatot’s Notebook 


T goes a little hard with so firm a believer in the Public 
Utility Corporation principle as myself to find that the 
imagined Parliamentary control over such bodies is con- 
siderably more attenuated than I (and a good many other 
people) had supposed. A Member of Parliament who tried 
in the last few days to put down a perfectly reasonable 
question to the Postmaster-General regarding a matter of 
principle involving the B.B.C., was told the Postmaster- 
Gencral had no responsibility for the B.B.C. Very well, 
he said, then he would put the question to whatever 
Minister had—only to be told that no Minister at all 
had; the only time, in fact, when any question regarding 
the B.B.C. could be raised was once a year, on the appro- 
priate vote. This raises an important principle. No one 
‘an expect questions to be answered in the House of 
Commons regarding petty details of the work of bodies 
like the B.B.C., or the Central Electricity Board, or the 
London Passenger Traflie Board, and there may always 
be ground for disallowing a particular question, But to 
say that no questions can be asked at all is to make 
Parliament’s control very remote. I believe a question 
to the Minister of Transport about the London Traffie 
Board is perfectly proper. If:so, why not a question to 
some Minister or other about the B.B.C, ? 


*k * * * 


T am not surprised that Sir John Simon’s statement at 
Stoke on Monday, that he hoped the number of employed 
in this country would be 800,000 more by Christmas than 
it was a year ago, should have caused some astonishment, 
for the last returns available, those ot November, showed 
that the increase in employment since the beginning of 
the year was rather less than 600,000. On the Foreign 
Secretary's showing there would have to be a jump of 
over 200,000 in the last statistical month of the year. 
That is on the face of it unlikely, but it would be rash to 
‘all it impossible. The general rise that has gone on 
during the autumn months, when there is almost invari- 
ably a general fall, has falsified all calculations, and in 
addition the usual seasonal increase just before Christmas 
(in the way of auxiliary postmen, porters, &c.) is in the 
neighbourhood of 100,000. Altogether, therefore, though 
the 800,000 still seems an unduly optimistic estimate, it 
may turn out to be well within sight of the actual figures, 


* 2 * * 


About the best thing this country ever exported to 
India was cricket. That was never better demonstrated 


than in the recent Test Match at Bombay, where every- 
thing seems to have gone as .it should, except that the 
English team perhaps won a little too easily. There was 


an immense crowd and plenty of enthusiasm, the Indians 
made an admirable recovery at the opening of their second 
innings and Amur Nath, who comes from Patiala, put to 
his credit the first century scored by an Indian in a Test 
Match. It is a curious fact, due no doubt in part to the 
pains several Indian Prinees have taken to foster cricket 
in their territories, that practically all the Indians who 
have made their mark in English cricket—Ranjitsinhji, 
Dulcepsinhji, the Nawab of Pataudi—ecame from an 
Indian State, and were actually of the family of the 
ruling house. The one exception I know of is Jehangir 
Khan, who distinguished himself in this year’s Cambridge 
XI. Personally’ I should like to see India win a Test 
Match, but I am told that so decisive a sign of the 
degeneracy of this country would not be salutary, 
* * * * 

It is always a blow to see a_ picturesque illusion 
shattered. After an evening of thorough enjoyment of 
the Westminster Play on Monday I shared in the general 
surprised amusement at finding a silver collection taken 
up in mortar-boards by an agile tribe of third- or fourth- 
What was it for, I asked, a little perplexed 
“For the actors.” Ah, but how attractive a survival, 
Ilere, in the midst of traditions going back to 1560, was 
a perpetuation of the mediaeval mummers, with the 
company gladly casting its coins into caps in gratitude 
for pleasure enjoyed. All the same I wondered how the 
actors divided it up and what they did with it. The 
answer, I learn, is nothing. The money goes, quite 
rightly, towards the not inconsiderable expenses of the 
performance—not towards small beer for the mummers’ 
supper. In such a cause my own humble coin was very 
gladly offered. But I would have given two coins if the 
Latin had been pronounced in the Continental style. 

* * * * 


formers. 


The question whether closer international contacts 
make for better international understanding is as old at 
any rate as flying—in connexion with which it is up again 
at the moment. Flying has come to stay, and _ the 
more it can be used in the right way the better for 
humanity. Taxi-flying, in particular, is going to increase 
enormously, The air-taxi will soon be no more of a 
luxury than the 16 h.p. car. And owners of private aero- 
planes will certainly not want to keep within the narrow 
ambit of this island. In this field international organiza- 
tion—in regard to regulations, passports, landing- 
grounds and various technical facilities—is very badly 
needed, and, planned in the proper spirit, it ought to 
achieve something quite substantial for international 
understanding. JANUS, 
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National Government—And After 


By HUGH MOLSON, M.P. 


[In last week’s Spectator Mr. A. R. Wise, M.P., argued in favour of a return to normal party politics. 
Today another Young Conservative M.P. advocates the perpetuation of the National Government system.]| 


LTHOUGH the financial crisis of 1931 afforded 
the actual occasion for the formation of a National 
government, the need for it was already consciously felt 
fore, not only by the electorate, which was tired of a 
parliamentary game between the “ ins ” and “ outs,” but 
wobably also by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
juldwin, who must have been heartily weary of the state 
vfaffairs in which the one in opposition blamed the one in 
fice for not succeeding in doing what he himself had failed 
do. It was therefore not unnatural that an alliance 
med to deal with a temporary financial crisis should 
nd to solidify into a new party designed to pilot the 
wuntry through the economic troubles of the transition 
jom the old Capitalism to whatever may be the New 
Order. The emergence of these new problems made the old 
urty divisions meaningless. In this topsy-turvy world, 
sir Herbert Samuel is the defender of the old system 
anctified by the expositions of the Mills while Colonel 
lane-F'ox produces with enthusiasm his semi-Socialistic 
vheme for pig and bacon marketing. 

The immediate purpose for which the National Govern- 
nent was formed has, at any rate in domestic affairs, 
hen largely achieved. The stern economies and relent- 
ss taxation imposed have been justified in the result. 
4 Budget, which is not unlikely to show a substantial 
urplus, and a much improved balance of trade have 
xstored confidence at home and have given to foreigners 
im almost embarrassing belief in sterling as the safest 
qurency in an unreliable world. The conversion of the 
War Loan has reduced the burden of the debt to the Ex- 
chequer, and this alleviation is extending constantly to 
ither governments, to local authorities and to industry. 
Areform more radical than any since 1833 of the relief 
of the unemployed is another example of courage and 
ergy, and it is not surprising that the unemployment 
igures are at last indicating that the worst results of the 
1981 crisis are being overcome. 

This complacent view, even of the immediate problem, 
needs, however, to be modified by a glance abroad. At 
aly moment the exchange value of the dollar or franc 
night collapse with disastrous consequences to our trade, 
while the withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the 
league, and the Italian demand for its radical reconstitu- 
tion, together with the threatened breakdown of the 
Disarmament Conference, all make the outlook for peace 
darker and more unpromising than it has been for four- 
ten years. These circumstances would alone be ample 
justification for the continuance of the National Govern- 
ment, particularly as the Opposition themselves criticize 
not the Government’s aim in foreign affairs but its 
methods. 

But even if these apprehensions of further trouble do 
not materialize, can we derive much satisfaction from the 
prospect that at our present rate of progress we shall 
in 1989 be back at the prosperity of 1929? That only 
means that we shall have climbed back from the depths 
of an acute crisis to the level of the chronic depression 
of the post-War decade. The real justification, surely, 
for the continuance of the National Government is 
that its members and the majority of the clectorate 
believe it to be the best instrument for adapting the 
country economically to the new conditions of the world. 
Has the National Government a National Policy by 
Which this can be achieved ? 

The size of our population, the structure of our industry 


and the character of the City of London, are the result 
of nineteenth-century conditions when there was an ever- 
expanding field for our exports like cotton, coal and 
ships, and when the flow of capital from London to foreign 
countries was constantly fertilizing old fields for exploita- 
tion and buying new ones. These conditions are now 
ended and we are left with redundant cotton mills, 
surplus mines and unneeded shipyards, as well as with 
the unemployed population surrounding them. How 
is the Government trying to solve this problem ? 

Protectionists and Free Traders are contributing 
towards a policy by which the Government will organize 
the home market and reserve it as much as _ possible 
without injuring our export trade. Mr. Walter Runciman 
at the Board of Trade, casting out devils through 
Beelzebub, is striving to retain our foreign markets 
for our exports by bartering with quotas and bargaining 
with tariffs; Mr. Walter Elliot at the Ministry of 
Agriculture is trying by control of home production 
and restriction of imports to give protection and 
security to agriculture. But though the Free Trade 
Walter and the Protectionist Walter start from opposite 
points of view, they seem to co-operate admirably in a 
strictly realistic policy of organizing both home and 
foreign markets—indeed the Free Trader recently 
made a half promise of continued protection for iron 
and _ steel, while the Protectionist uttered a warning 
of the dangers to exports of too vigorous a policy of 
protection for agriculture. One has probably only 
come to attach importance to the protection of the 
home market since much of our foreign markets are 
lost for ever ; the other in the full triumph of Protection 
is anxious to preserve whatever of our foreign trade 
can be saved. Thus do Liberals and Conservatives 
and Socialists in the National Government agree upon 
a policy for dealing with the problems of 1983 which 
cuts right across old party lines ; ten years ago marketing 
boards would have been anathema to Conservatives, 
tariffs to Liberals and the preservation of private 
enterprise to Socialists. 

The intervention of the State to compel reorganization 
and regulation of output is coming in industry as well 
as in agriculture. The coal industry already has a 
Quota system and the Reorganization Commission 
has the Government's support in promoting its schemes 
for compulsory amalgamation ; protection to iron and 
steel has been made conditional upon reorganization, 
and Mr. Baldwin said recently, “* Many great industries 
must demand further attention and further consideration 
of the Government; the coal industry, the cotton 
industry, the iron and steel industry and shipping.” 
It is not unreasonable to interpret: this as a definite 
statement of the Government’s intention to coerce 
the recalcitrant minority who, in two at least of these 
industries, have defeated schemes approved by the 
majority. When, however, whatever can be done to 
organize our industry upon the most efficient lines 
has been done, we shall still be living in a world of 
economic nationalism where our field for trade will 
be far narrower than it was; redundant plant can be 
scrapped, but the population will not begin to decline 
till 1940. Tor many years to come, “ there may be,” 
in Mr. Baldwin's words : 


‘a million men or a million and a half or possibly something 
fewer than a million, but there will be a vast number for whom 
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there is but little hope of employment being found in this country. 
- - » What can we do ?. . . I hope it may be that we are moving 
into conditions . . . when we may be able . . . to find some 
means of dealing with this vital problem.” 


The first instrument for reconditioning and_ training 
this mass of men permanently out of work will be provided 
by Part 2 of the new Unemployment Bill, but everything 
will depend upon whether that instrument is used for 
palliative or for constructive purposes. It is essential 
that it should be used to train men for employ- 
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ment in new industries and in agricultural Smallholdings 
The historian of the future will certainly say ther 
the nineteenth century was the age of expansion : 
which the laissez-faire economics of Cobdenism th 
appropriate ;_ he will probably say that the twentieth 
century was the age of stabilization for which the ‘ues 
priate policy, fundamentally different from that of a 
of the old political parties, was the planned economy 
of the National Government. 4 


The Future Life: Purpose and Destiny 


By PROFESSOR J. Y. SIMPSON 


[In nert week’s Sprcrator Dr. Edwyn Bevan, who wrote the introductory article in this series, will 
close the series with an attempt to define the conclusions to which the articles as a whole point.| 


[’ asked to indicate a general basis for belief in potential 

immortality, one would go straight away to the 
character of the world process. This shows itself, with 
the growth of knowledge, increasingly to be a deveclop- 
mental whole, first a phase of inorganic history that 
looks more and more like a period of preparation, so 
marked is the peculiar fitness of the physical environment 
to life that was to be. This is followed by an organic 
phase, where the adaptation of the organism to its 
environment carries on the relationship in such a way 
that, to say the least, it seems as if there were purposive- 
ness in some varying measure throughout. Science had 
long known about the fitness of the organism in relation 
to its environment, but not so much thought had been 
given to the fitness of the environment for life. In two 
very remarkable books, The Fitness of the Environment 
and The Order of Nature, Professor L. J. Henderson of 
Harvard outlined strong reasons for acceptance of his 
general conclusion that “‘ the biologist may now rightly 
regard the universe in its very essence as biocentric.” 
His argument in large measure depended on his demon- 
stration of the unique fitness of the three elements 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, primary constituents of the 
environment, for life. Additional value in the conclusions 
lies in the fact that the work, quite reasonably, betrays 
no theistic interest, yet here are books stronger in their 
impressiveness than any Bridgewater Treatises. They 
constitute a partial account of the particularity of the 
world in which we find ourselves, and it turns out to be 
not any old kind of a world, but one which on the 
inorganic side of things is apparently uniquely fitted to 
be the cradle of life. 

When once life drew into being, possibly molecular in 
form at first—it may have taken the whole of the 
Archaeozoic Era to consolidate life upon a unicellular basis 
—thereafter followed a succession of forms showing on the 
whole a progressive advance. At any rate, there is 
increasing integration and complexity of structure, and 
an urge towards increasing fitness and more abundance of 
life. And last of all comes Man, the crown of creation, 
so curiously and yet so definitely related to all that has 
preceded him, that it looks as if in order to produce him, 
it had been necessary to evolve the tenuous, but per- 
sistent line of life, from pre-Cambrian days until the 


present. He alone gives meaning to all that has gone 
before. Apart from him, the vertebrate series, to take 


but one example, stands unrelated, meaningless. 

But if Man is in this way the outcome of the travail of a 
world, it may be of a universe, if, in a most literal sense, 
he can be shown to be the physical heir of all the ages, the 
fact suggests that there must be some great potentiality 
or worth or possibility associated with him. It becomes 
then a sort of gigantic anti-climax to suppose that at 
death the fairest blossom of this process is merely thrown 
out into the night, that the process, so to speak, breaks - 
down at the last stage, that it culminates in an orgy of 





pitiless waste, For the world process, wherever we look | 
in on it, gives the impression of being a reasonable | 
process. It seems big with purpose, and such an outcome | 
i has been suggested would be its major irrationality, 

I believe in the immortality of the soul,” said Johy | 
Fiske long ago, ‘ not in the sense in which I accept the | 
demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme act of 
faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.” God cannot 
be less reasonable than the beings whom He has created, 
and it is difficult to imagine, as James Martineau put it, 
“that the Everlasting Mind fulfils its end by disappoint. 
ing every other... Is the eternal design of Perfection,” 
he asks, “‘ to be gained by the frustrated aspirations of 
countless ephemeral generations ? The different stages 
in the evolutionary process seem ends, but they all tum 
out to be means to some later and higher stage of 
development, and we may believe that this is true of 
man. 

But in the end it has to be admitted that the real 
difficulties for most people are connected with the 
relations of body and mind. Now the outlook of our 
generation is primarily scientific. The scientific approach 
at this point is commonly held to be neutral. Very 
much-—indeed, almost everything essential—however, 
still remains to be learned with regard to the relation of 
‘*mind” and brain. Not being omniscient, indeed on 
the contrary very ignorant, we do not for one moment 
expect that we shall have no difficulties in connexion with 
this aspect of the matter upon this plane of things. But 
they are not entirely the difficulties of the past—some of 
them having no profounder origin than lack of imagina- 
tion—and, for one thing, the materialism of the past is 
past. The story of man’s primitive inklings and_ hopes 
on the subject of a future existence makes interesting 
reading, but in no way affects the possibilities or 
actualities, as they may be, in the situation. The 
indications today are that, of the two elements, ‘‘ mind” 
is the more fundamental and primary. The present-day 
conclusion that matter is a materialization of energy—the 
resolution of this old dualism in terms of energy—suggests 
at any rate that in the resolution of the final dualism of 
‘“ mind ” and energy, any priority will be found to rest 
with the former, for while “‘ mind” in some kind of 
association with energy can give an account of the latter, 
there is no indication that the compliment can be returned. 
As simple matter of fact, however, we do not yet know 
enough, either to affirm or to deny, so far as science is 
concerned with the relations of mind and brain, although 
one is not aware of any objection from the side of science 
that is necessarily fatal. Certainly the overworked 
analogy of the snuffed-out candle in argument against the 
possibility of survival, rather misses the point. We may 
snuff out the flame, but we do not extinguish the light, 
its most distinctive feature, which still persists somewhere 
in the form of electro-magnetic wave or disturbance. 
And there are new conceptions of. “ wholeness” © 
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integration, the implications of which are only beginning 
to be realized. 

It is also of some interest to note the changed temper 
that one finds in the camps of science on this and 
rated questions, from that which prevailed half a 
entury ago. To take but a single example; at the 
reent meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
nent of Science, Dr. C. C. Hurst of Cambridge went out 
of his way to maintain that “ there seems to be no valid 
gientific objection to the belief in a future existence in 
the form of pure thought or spirit.”” There is also the 
tendency in some quarters to seek biological truth along 
yhat can only be called psycho-biological lines, the 
«deavour to supplement the recognized insufficiency of 
purely physico-chemical explanation of life by con- 
eptions of ever higher emergence of qualities that 
represent new aspects of Reality, the suspicion that 
pssibly the world-process is qualitative at the core, 
And if the movement of life is found to be from mind- 
bodies to body-minds, in which the principal feature 


is just the ever-growing domination of mind, it makes it 
less difficult to think of what we may call for the moment 
a structure of personality—the highest product of the 
process, so far as we see—as being the achievement of a 
certain qualitative kind of living. As such it is arguable 
that it must remain, capable of persistence : otherwise 
all value passes. It becomes increasingly hard to believe 
that St. Paul and Nero, Santa Ther ca and Catherine de 
Medici alike stepped through some trap door called death, 
and that was the end of the story for all alike. It 
looks less and less like that kind of world. Retribution 
begins here and now, just as eternal life may begin here 
and now. 

No one with any wisdom will seek to base an argument 
upon ignorance, yet we are all the time learning that the 
world and the scheme of things are much more wonderful 
and full of possibilities than at any moment we had 
dreamed them to be. The supreme unwisdom would 
then seem to be to deny, on the basis of our manifestly 
incomplete present-day knowledge. 


The Evidence for Monsters 


By W. T. CALMAN 
[Dr. Calman is Keeper of Zoology at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington.] 


HE Monster of Loch Ness has survived the silly 
season in the columns of the less responsible news- 
papers, and become the subject of serious discussion. 
Lieut.-Commander R. T. Gould has collected the evidence 
for its existence, sifted it with care, and presented his 
conclusions in The Times in a sober and all but convincing 
fshion; and now everyone with any pretensions to 
mological knowledge is being called upon to answer yes 
orno to the question “ Do you believe in the Loch Ness 
Monster ? ” 

The man in the street is sometimes apt to be a little 
impatient or even slightly irritated by the scientific 
man’s attitude in such cases. The evidence is abundant 
and the witnesses (or some of them) unimpeachable ; 
what more do you want before giving a verdict? And 
vet the only scientific reply to the question is ** I do not 
know.” 

There is a well-known passage in one of T. H. Huxley's 
says in which he lays down the principle that “ the 
more a statement of fact conflicts with previous experi- 
ence, the more complete must be the evidence which is to 
justify us in believing it.” He goes on to illustrate the 
principle by indicating the kind of evidence which he 
would require to convince him that a piebald horse, a 
bra, or a centaur, respectively, had been seen in 
Piccadilly. He concludes that nothing short of a detailed 
anatomical description by a zoologist of repute would 
make him believe in the existence of a centaur. Let us 
se how this principle applies ,in the present case. 

It is to be noted that the improbabilities are the more 
apparent in proportion to the knowledge of zoology 
that is brought to bear upon them. Perhaps only those 
who have worked in a great museum, where collections 
are constantly being received from the remotest corners 
of the earth and the depths of the seven seas, can realize 
just how seldom the unexpected comes to hand. That 
hew and strange forms of animal life remain to be dis- 
covered we cannot doubt, and some of them may even 
be of great size. We know very little of the inhabitants 
of the deeper abysses of the ocean. Dr. Oudemans 
and, more recently, Commander Gould have laboriously 
collated all the better-attested stories of the so-called 
“sea serpent” and believe that they can discern 


in them some shadowy animal of monstrous size, of 


Which not a bone, not a tooth, not a shred of skin, has 


ever come into the hands of a zoologist. It is possible 
that they are right, but it is only just possible. 

To suppose that anything of the sort is to be found 
in a freshwater lake in the British Islands is to pile 
improbability upon improbability. The freshwater fauna 
of Europe has been exhaustively studied, and it is as 
certain as anything of the sort can be that no species 
of much more than microscopic size remains to be 
added to the list. Nor is the improbability much 
lessened if we are to suppose that the monster may have 
made its way in from the sea. Commander Gould 
has inspected the river Ness, with its weirs, and he 
believes that a large animal, if a powerful (and very 
determined) swimmer, might have forced its way up 
when the river was in spate. Perhaps we may leave it 
at that. The suggestion that it is a giant form of newt 
is singularly unhappy in view of the marked intolerance 
of the Amphibia for salt water; but it would explain 
the creature’s anxiety to get into fresh water at all costs. 

Then, as to the evidence. Commander Gould has 
collected and proposes to publish the testimony of fifty-one 
witnesses. There is no need to doubt the good faith of 
any of these; there is no reason to question that all of 
them saw something unusual in the familiar surroundings 
of the loch; but there is a possibility that neither they 
nor Commander Gould fully realize how easily and 
inevitably recollections of things seen become tinged 
and distorted by previous or even by subsequent 
impressions. The subject had been discussed in the 
popular Press for many months; _ picture postcards, 
in which drawings of the monster (apparently studied 
from Punch) are superimposed on photographs of the 
loch, have been widely sold; and the recurrent and 
meaningless adjective “ prehistoric” throws light on 
the nature and sources of some of the witnesses’ pre- 
conceptions. 

Until the stories have been published in full it would 
be idle to speculate upon the exact proportion of objective 
truth contained in them. It is clear, however, that only 
a small number of the witnesses claim to have seen any- 
thing that would give much help in determining the 
zoological position of the creature. One or more rounded 
humps appearing above the surface of the water afford 
little clue as to what is below. By far the most significant 
of the stories are those which speak of a long slender 
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neck surmounted by a small head raised high above the 
water. If these accounts are even approximately correct 
they dispose at once of suggestions that a whale or a 
shark (though a shark is most unlikely in fresh water) 
may have made its way into the loch. The raising of 
the head out of the water suggests a seal, but the size 
and proportions attributed to the neck are widely 
different from those of any seal. The sea-lions are com- 
paratively long in the neck, but even if we admit the im- 
probable supposition of one having wandered so far from 
its natural habitat, or, somewhat less improbably, having 
escaped from a circus, it would have little in common 
with most of the descriptions or sketches that have been 
published. It may not be without significance, however, 
that in the latest reports the neck, instead of being 
slender, has become “ very thick, not unlike that of a 
seal or a sea-lion,” and that on the only occasion on 


———=r*, 


which the creature was seen on land it “ moved across 
the road in a series of jerks.”” Dwellers in the Vicinity of 
Regent’s Park, however, will at once object that if the 
creature had been a sea-lion it would have been heard as 
well as seen. 


Finally, it must be recalled that the monster of the | 
lake or river is no novelty to the student of folklore : 
From Seotland to Central Africa, from Sweden to British 


Columbia the stories run, now of a water-bull or a watep. 
horse, now of a serpent of monstrous size, or a dragon of 
terrific aspect ; and if the river-horse Nék of Scanding. 


vian mythology be really the original Old Nick, one jg | 


tempted to ask if the Monster of Loch Ness is not the 
very devil. 


Nevertheless, if someone can find a scrap of concrete | 


evidence, or even a convincing photograph, no one yilj 
be more pleased than the zoologists, 


The New Jerusalems 


By MARGARET SPARROW 


N™ Jerusalems are springing up everywhere to 
receive the salvaged dwellers of the slums. The 
old adage, however, uncomfortably recurs to many of 
us: “It’s the pig that makes the sty.” — The ill-cundi- 
tioned house gives the tenant no incentive to take that 
pride in possession that the humblest decent home may 
evoke, and the bad tenant, by neglect and ill-usage, 
makes the ill-conditioned house. 

We are building good houses, but what steps are we 
taking to make good tenants? Unrestricted breeding 
and unoflicial lodgers are already overcrowding thousands 
of the new houses and subtly creating the atmosphere 
of the old slum. 

The pious hope so often expressed that the new tenants 
will respond to their new environment is doomed to dis- 
appointment. Housekeeping, cooking and nursing are all 
skilled occupations for which training and knowledge 
are necessary even where there is natural aptitude. Yet, 
without aptitude and without training, women undertake 
these tasks, and the slums are largely a result of their 
failure adequately to fulfil them. At the merey of an 
uncivilized reproductive instinct, ignorant, and without 
adequate means, the average working-class woman bears 
and rears an unlimited family as best she can. 

It is true that we help her to keep alive her 
babies by the provision of child clinics; but as we 
provide her with no knowledge of contraception she is 
in a worse plight than when, for the regulation of her 
family, ‘the churchyard stood her friend.” It is 
mockery to teach women how to feed children without 
teaching them how to avoid haying more children than 
they can afford to feed. Instruction in birth-control 
must not only be available, but should be pressed upon 
inhabitants of the New Jerusalems. 

If we can save the new houses from overcrowding we 
shall secure the foundation of decent housing, and that 
is as much as we can hope to accomplish with the present 
generation of tenants. But we are educating their 
successors—the wives and mothers of tomorrow—how ? 
By teaching them everything but their job, There was 
a time when mothers trained their daughters in house- 
hold duties, but after the advent of national education 
the tradition of domesticity was gradually lost. People 
began to despise their hands and to worship their brains. 
Reading and writing were great achievements: anyone 
could boil a potato. So potato-boiling became beneath 
contempt. Potato-boiling, however, is indispensable, and 
it has therefore been rescued and elevated into a science, 
But it is veritably the Cinderella of the sciences. ‘“ We 





only get the duds to train,” a domestic science teacher 
complained to me the other day, as if no brains wer 
wanted for a woman’s most important work, 

The rich, through the shortage of domestic servants and 
their incompetence, are becoming alive to the importance 
of housewifery, and pay fabulous fees for having their 
daughters taught how to clean grates. Yet, though we 
are spending millions on the education of girls who will 
inevitably have to clean grates, their curriculum does not 
include grate-cleaning. A weekly cooking-lesson, which 
is not compulsory but merely permissive, is the only con. 
tribution the State makes towards the education of girls 
in their natural work. “ When we are busy with exams 
the cooking-lesson has to go—-we’ve no time for it,” 4 
secondary schoolmistress once explained to me. No 
time for the one subject of vital importance ! 

For, to whatever work the education we are providing 
for girls will lead—-to teaching, to typing, to business— 
the average girl will in the end have to face her own job, 
the job she has never learnt and on which, nevertheless, 
the well-being of the community depends : for the 
wealth of nations rests in the last resource on the 
ability of women to turn wages into domestic comfort. 
The well-born, the well-fed, the well-clothed, and the 
well-housed are the civically valuable members of the 
State. 

The housing question is an educational question, and 
the Board of Education must realize its responsibility for 
the care of the New Jerusalems. Its first duty is to 
teach children how to live. It has begun to do this in the 
fifty odd nursery schools that. are scattered throughout 
the country. In these schools children from onc to five 
years of age are trained in habits of cleanliness, health, 
and order. This is the ideal foundation for all education, 
and should be available for every child in the kingdom 
who looks to the State for education. 

Every new centre of population should have its nursery 
school, and, by securing the interest of the mothers in 
their babies’ training, their influence would extend to the 
new homes. Enough space round the building should be 
reserved for play and open-air classes so that the children 
may receive the benefits of air and sun of which the child 
of the old slum was deprived. When we know that from 
thirty to forty per cent. of the children who enter the 
council schools at the age of five are already diseased ot 
damaged and that sixty to cighty per cent. of young 
children in the slums are rickety, the necessity for the 
Nursery School in the interest of health alone becomes 


apparent, The Education and the Health authorities 
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nust work hand in hand, for assuredly the work of the 
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“yp omer is lost. without the aid of the latter. 
“i Having secured the establishment of the Nursery 
rd ne school in every new community, the next concern of the 





Board of Education should be a revision of the curriculum 
ngirls’ schools. Is it too much to ask that no girl should 
ave school without the necessary knowledge for effi- 
dently looking after a house—a knowledge of cooking, 
deaning, sewing, and washing? If the school age is 
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vi mised, could the extra year be devoted to a better cause than 
ding. | that of giving every girl a thorough domestic training ? 
me jg This extra year would be a great opportunity for a 
it the ig complete course of domestic science, ending in instruction 
inthe care of children, It is not too early to give this 
crete instruction. Many children have had the care of their 
2 will younger brothers and sisters long before they reach the 
ae of fifteen. “ There’s another baby at our house,” a 
little nurse of eleven once announced, and when asked her 
gntiments about the new arrival answered thoughtfully, 
“Well, it'll be another one to mind.” 
Children are usually brought to the Welfare Clinics 
eeause they are already suffering from the result of some 
acher § wrong treatment, wrong feeding, or even wrong clothing 
were 
sand 
tance 
bed KOPLE outside Scotland, and to a large extent in 
> will Scotland itself, have for so many generations 
5 net karned to associate the country with Presbyterianism, 
which and even to derive the real or imagined characteristics 
con. of its inhabitants from what are supposed to be Presby- 
girly @ tetian doctrines, that a statement of the present place of 
“in Roman Catholicism in Scotland may prove to be interest- 
t,” a ing and cven surprising. 
Xf The population of Scotland is today about four and 
three-quarter millions. That the country is predominantly 
idine @ Pesbyterian is shown by the fact that, according to the 
Pio latest available figures, the Church of Scotland has 2,720 
job, charges, 1,280,514 communicants, and 370,125 Sunday 
eles, scholars. By far the greatest section, accordingly, of 
. the § Seotland’s population must be classified as “ Presby- 
the  ttian.” The Catholic Directory for 1933 states the Catholic 
ifort, | Population of Scotland at over 607,900, but Archbishop 
1 the @ Yackintosh of Glasgow recently provided an interesting 
f the § Commentary on this figure. According to him, it should be 
much higher. For example, the estimated Catholic popu- 
and @ Jation of the Archdiocese of Glasgow is “ about 450,000,” 
vy for q@ Lhe Archbishop’s considered opinion is that it must be not 
is to @ farshort of 550,000 or 600,000. ‘ If you notice the report 
nthe § % the religious instructors of our schools,” he said, “ you 
hout @ Will see that 104,000 odd children were examined, and 
. five @ fyou multiply this total by the figure generally used to 





discover the strength, you will find that the total is be- 
tween the two figures I have given you.” The Archbishop 
added that he had to confirm 16,000 children every year. 

That these or anything like them should be the figures 
in 1933 is indeed impressive when the past ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland is considered. The Fathers of the 
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o the Reformation doubtless thought that the Church of Rome 
Id bef had received its death-blow in 1560, when the Pope’s juris- 






dren diction was for ever abolished and severe penalties, rising 
child to death for a third offence, were imposed for hearing or 





saying Mass. That it was indeed no death-blow is proved 
by the Scots Statute Book, which, as a result of the 
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dor Reformers’ attempts to “ mak’ siccar,” is filled for the 
oungg® next two generations with the most repressive measures 
 theB directed against Catholics; and civil disabilities were 
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lavishly heaped upon active persecution. Into the long 
and tardy history of Catholic emancipation there is no 





—faults that might easily have been prevented by a little 
knowledge on the part of the mothers. 

You find the ideal response to the new environment in 
those houses where the tenants are either natural home- 
makers or have received training in domestic service—a 
training widely available but unpopular owing to the 
contempt in which domesticity is held. In such houses 
you feel that a new era has dawned, an era in which the 
professions of wife and mother will offer to the average 
woman the most satisfying and the most satisfactory 
career. The drudgery of housekeeping has been elimin- 
ated by the provision of water, baths, and other labour- 
saving devices, and the curse of unrestricted child- 
bearing by the practice of birth control. 

The present pre-occupation of the Education authori- 
ties is, however, by means of scholarships and allowances 
to tempt young women of even very mediocre ability into 
over-crowded professions, such as teaching and book- 
keeping, where they undersell the men who would 
otherwise be in a position to marry and enable them 
to follow their natural career. The matter is urgent : the 
extra year so widely demanded would give the Board of 
Education a magnificent opportunity. 


The Roman Church in Scotland 


By T. B.. SIMPSON 


need to enter here, but the fact of early and sustained 
repression is important, for it was that which drove 
Catholicism to the Highlands and other inaccessible parts 
of Scotland, in so many of which, despite a general fall 
in the level of population, it is still found to be flourishing. 
Another local cause for a Catholic population arises from 
clannishness and loyalty to a Catholic chief. For example, 
the adherence of the great families of Gordon and Huntly 
to the old religion is no doubt responsible for the strong 
Catholic element in Aberdeen and the neighbouring 
counties. 

But, of course, by far the largest Catholic population 
is in Glasgow and the West, and this is largely due 
to the steady immigration, continued through so many 
years, of Southern Irish into what, until a few years 
ago, was to them indeed a “* Promised Land.” They are 
more prolific than the indigenous Scot, and birth-control 
is forbidden by their priests ; and so, especially in view 
of the figures given by the Archbishop, it is not surprising 
that anti-Catholic propagandists view with alarm the 
prospect of “ Papist predominance.” 

The best clue to the distribution of the Roman Catholics 
throughout Scotland is to be found, naturally enough, in 
their own method of organization. The Hierarchy in 
Scotland, which was restored in 1878 by apostolic letter 
of Pope Leo XIII (Ev supremo Apostolatus apice) is 
divided into the Province of St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
and the Archiepiscopal See of Glasgow. The Province 
consists of the Archiepiscopal See of St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh (with an Archbishop in Edinburgh), and the 
Suffragan Sees of Aberdeen, Argyll and the Isles (Bishop 
in Oban), Dunkeld (Bishop in Dundee), and Galloway 
(Bishop in Dumfries). There are between seven and 
eight hundred Roman Catholic priests in Scotland, and 
having regard to the Hibernifaction (if the word be per- 
missible) of the West of Scotland, it is not surprising 
to find in the roll of their names numerous Bradys, 
Boyles, Doyles, Kellys, Murphys and Sweeneys, with O's 
and Me’s of every variety. There are 450 churches, 
chapels or stations, 273 missions, 88 religious houses, 
and no fewer than 219 congregational schools. 

Whether welcome or no to the majority of Scotsmen, 
the fact of growth in recent years must surely be un- 
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doubted : 13,705 confirmations in 1980 was followed by 
19,249 in 1931, and if Archbishop Mackintosh’s figures of 
16,000 confirmations in Glasgow is correct the more 
recent increase must have been prodigious, because the 
corresponding figure in his archiepiscopate for 1931 was 
9,341. The activity and vigour of the Church in our 
cities is evident to all, and in places it is possible to sce 
queues waiting outside the churches until the congrega- 
tion attending the earlier Mass has had an opportunity 
of leaving the church and dispersing. It is particularly 
in the schools that the Roman Catholics seek to widen 
their bounds, and from this point of view their way was 
made easicr by the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Bonnybridge School Case in 1930, which decided that if 
the local education authority refuses to provide the 
Catholic community with a school staffed entirely by 
Catholic teachers, the Catholics may provide one for 
themselves and, with the consent of the Education De- 
partment, compel the authority to take over and maintain 
the school. 

As might be expected, in view of the fact that 
such a large proportion of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion is to be found in Glasgow, the municipal polities of 
that city have taken on a strong sectarian complexion. 
A substantial minority of the town councillors are 


—===s 
Catholics, and very many of the municipal Employees 
are of that persuasion. Matters have not yet Progresser| 
as far as in the old-fashioned New England city of 
Boston, of which it has been written, in parody of well. 
known lines and in reference to the predominance of 
Trish Catholicism : 

“ Here's to the City of Boston, the home of the bean and the cod 

Where the Flanagans govern the Lowells, and even monopolizg 

God!” 

But in another generation it is anticipated that Catholic 
voters will actually be in a majority in Glasgow, Fear 
and dislike of the Roman Catholic influence jn city! 
affairs has led to the organization in Glasgow of a Scottis)| 
Protestant League Party, nine of whose representatives 
were elected last month to the Town Council. The odd 
feature of this sect is that its activities were mainly 
directed against these moderate Protestant candidates 
who, it was fancifully suggested, had favoured Catholic 
interests in their conduct of civie affairs. The Socialist 
Catholic, as tertius gaudens, was enabled to secure his Seat; 
the Moderate Party has lost its majority ; and which. 
ever of the municipal parties may secure ascendancy 
for the time being, there is a distinct possibility that 
no very distant future may bring with it a homogeneous 
Catholic majority. 


Ametica’s Reign of Terror 


By PETER FLEMING 


HE ‘ North Coast Limited’ thundered through the 
night. At least, I suppose she did. I was not 
there. I had missed her by five minutes. 
We lost no time. We galloped down the platform, 
bounded into a taxi, and made for the next station. B. 
taunted, I flattered, the driver, and the mixture worked 


well. Traffic-lights found him colour-blind, The streets 
of Seattle streamed past. We had 25 miles to go. If I 
missed this trans-continental express I was done. 

On the outskirts of the town we ran into fog. The 
driver maintained his speed. The taxi corkscrewed 


murderously from one side to the other of a wide and 
seemingly endless road. A man can stand only a certain 
amount of praise, only a certain amount of abuse. 
Except at cross-roads, our driver was seeing red. 

We intercepted the train with thirty seconds to spare. 
A bell clanged, steam powerfully hissed, I cried farewells 
into the night. It was all very Drury Lane. 

* * * * * * * 

And all very irrelevant to the matter in hand, except 
that it explains why I found myself travelling for three 
days and four nights across the North American con- 
tinent with nothing to read except Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici: a work difficult to read in America, im- 
possible to read on a train. Intercourse with my fellow- 
passengers was, I discovered, virtually out of the ques- 
tion; for when I confessed that I intended to pass 
through Chicago without visiting the World’s Fair it was 
clear that they felt for me—and indeed I soon began to 
feel for myself—so profound a contempt that conversa- 
tion must have been patronage on the one side and a 
penance on the other. I was driven back on the magazines 
in the observation car; for you cannot look out of the 
window all day, and at night you cannot look out of it 
at all. 

Everyone knows—though it is doubtful whether any 
understand—the principles on which American magazines 
are assembled or put together. You open them. You 
are instantly attracted by the illustrations to a story. 
Probably it is called Love Comes Late, by Evangeline 
Grossfoot Putz, and an editorial note assures you that, 


while it will appeal particularly to the middle-aged, the 
young will like it just as well ; or else it is called Dawning 
Time, by Delia Olssen Duftlebury, and a similar note 
points out that, although Miss Dufflebury is here con. 
cerned primarily with a boy-and-girl romance, her att 
reaches out to touch the heart-strings of more mature 
readers, Either way, it sounds as if you were pretty 
safe. You begin to read. ‘The world around you become 
suffused with a pinkish light. You read with absorption, 
picking your way carefully in and out of the far-flung 
illustrations. After some 2,000 words in Miss Putz’s o: 
Miss Dufflebury’s inimitable (at least, I wouldn't care to 
have to imitate them) style, you reach the bottom o/ 
the page. Eagerly you turn over, only to find yourself 
faced with an article called “ Dope Kings I Have Known.’ 

This gives you a nasty jar. The world resumes its 
normal colour. Your heart-strings cease to throb. You 
turn back, and discover that the story you were immersed 
in is continued on page 128. You turn to page 128. But 
now you are in the region—the lurid and terrifying region 
—of the advertisements. From every page a face stares 
out at you, haggard, tragic, haunted. Beautiful girs 
with tortured eyes wonder Why He Never Asked Hea 
For A Second Dance. Neat young wives ask theinselves 
What Makes Bob So Cold, These Days. The furrowed 
brows of spruce young business men who have beet 
smoking the wrong cigarette, drinking the wrong kind o 
coffee, betray the imminence of a nervous breakdow. 
Elderly men are shown in the process of losing their gmp 
or their hair. Babies, excoriated by the wrong kind 0 
underwear, sickened by the wrong patent food, howl 
their anguish at the camera. Panic, irritation and decay 
stalk through the advertisements. 

You cannot ignore them. The pictures are too large 
and too dramatic. In vain I tried not to notice theit 
doomed protagonists ; in vain I averted my eyes from 
the diagrams which showed in loathsome detail what 
was happening to their feet, their teeth, their livers and 
their scalps. I could not help but see them. 

I felt myself seized by a growing terror, In the 
privacy (if you can call it that) of my Pullman berth 
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yy racked with anxiety. Quite quickly I lost all hope. 



















ess . eg 
ay only they had warned me earlier. . . . Now it was 
y of late. My diet was disastrously wrong; that break- 
well. {00 “ie : ‘mag : 
nt food which alone could prevent you from Letting 
ce of {as ‘ ] “ o 
jown The Corporation—why, I had never even heard 
it. My collars were not in the least like those on which 
a 0 3 
a wery successful business career had, it appeared, been 

12 . 

"WB inded. I preferred not to think about my teeth. I 
tholig ay mew BOW that I was suffering from Business Strain, 
Fea \thlete’s Foot and Superfluous Hair. I was pretty sure 

die [smelt awful. 

.. @ Jheld, for reasons which have been stated, little con- 
Ottish 7 : x 3 
atives im "tse with my fellow passengers ; nor, indeed, was it 
° odd wnceivable that they should wish it otherwise, seeing 

. the abject and horrible condition I was in. Watching 
ainly J‘ : : — 

* @ them wistfully from a distance as I sat in the observation 
dates y ; ; 
tholic mg I marvelled at the nonchalance with which they 
sialist uted the terrifying pages of those eternal magazines. 
seat: Jhat writing on the wall meant nothing to them. They 
seat: 





hich. vere all, I could only presume, safe. No lovely girls 






































laney  tumed from them with a shudder, no magnates found 

that tem wanting in a crisis, there was nothing the matter 

neous vith their fect. They were, practically speaking, Perfect 
Men; and I, the representative (yes, that must be it) 
ofa lower type of civilization, was decaying before their 
very eyes. 

Well, as least I could show them that a Britisher knew 
ow to decay. I drew from my pocket Sir Thomas 
Browne's Religio Medici, laid it on my lap, closed my 

3 the yes, and awaited the end with what fortitude I could 
Mins: @ nuster, 
hote * * * * * x * 
con wale ' er 
“—— I told you so,” said my neighbour to his friend ten 
atu fy Mmutes later. ‘ See that book he’s reading? He's an 
retty  Jalian. I told you sow...” 
“omnes 
tion, : 
im} Der neue Berliner 
L$ Or 
rs Grossfunksender 
= VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN 
an” apse’ wird einen neuen Grossfunksender erhalten. 
ae Er ist auf dem Schiessplatz von Tegel errichtet 
You @ Worden und soll am 20. Dezember in Betrieb genommen 
ersed @ Wetden. Dieser Sender ist bemerkenswert nicht nur 
But “gen seiner technischen Einrichtungen, sondern auch 
egion Ween seiner besonderen Konstruktion. 
tars Die Tegeler Sendungen werden zuniichst auf Welle 
gi 00m erfolgen, spiiter nach LEinfuehrung des 
Her ten Wellenplans vom 15. Januar 1934 ab aber 
elves @ Uf Welle 356—7m verlegt werden. Die Rundfunk- 
owed @ lorer werden somit zukuenftig Tegel an der Stelle ihrer 
been “™pfiingerskala finden, wo frueher Muchlacker erschienen 
rd off “2t- Die Antennenleistung von Tegel wird 100 Kilowatt, 
own. “2 Vielfaches des alten Witzlebener Senders, betragen, 
- grip Infolgedessen wird Tegel auch mit den einfachsten 
id off !mpfangsapparaten in cinem Kreis mit dem Durchmesser 
how§ ‘agdeburg—Kuestrin ueberall gut gehért werden kénnen. 
lecayy legel. wird—das ist das Merkwuerdige dieses neuen 
“Benders—nur einen Antennenturm haben, weil dic 
large ueste Konstruktionsmethode nicht mehr zweier Tuerme 
their "dart. Der Tegler Turm ist auch iiusserlich von seinen 
from °Tgingern sehr verschieden. Er hat eine Hohe von 
what [50 Metern, wiihrend diejenige des Witzlebeners nur 
and 337 Meter mass, und er besteht aus Kiefernholz. Von 
der Verwendung von Eisen hat man bei diesem neuen Turm 
thes ®°gesehen, da es trotz anderer Vorzuege wegen seiner 
th Ip Leitfahigkeit nachteilige Wirkungen hat. Es hiilt niimlich 





tinen Teil der Energie, die in den Aether hinausgestrahlt 
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werden soll, fest und vermindert dadurch die Lautstirke, 
Reichweite und Tonguete der Sendungen. An seinem 
Fuss ist der Tegeler Holzturm 30 Meter, an seiner Spitze 
2,50 Meter breit. In seinem Innern fuehrt ein Kupfer- 
Hohlseil senkrecht bis in die Spitze und endigt dort in 
einem grossen horizontal gelegten Bronzering von 10 
Meter Durchmesser. Dieses Gebilde stellt in dem 
neuen Turm die Antenne dar. Sie unterscheidet sich 
von den frueheren Antennen dadurch, dass sie die 
Ausbreitung der Bodenwelle stark beguenstigt, sodass im 
Umkreis von 130 Kilometern kein Empfangsschwund 
(fading effect) zu verspueren sein wird. 

Der neue Sender wurde von Telefunken gebaut. An 
ihm gibt es noch andere interessante Einrichtungen. 
Von seinen sieben Stufen sind die beiden letzten mit 
riesigen wassergekuechlten Réhren ausgestattet, durch 
die in der Minute fast cin Kubikmeter Wasser hindurch- 
gespuelt wird. Als Kuehlwasser soll Regenwasser oder 
destilliertes Wasser benutzt werden. Um zu verhindern, 
dass dieses wertvolle Kuehlmittel ueber Gebuehr ver- 
dunstet, ist eine zweite mit Rohwasser gespeiste Kuehl- 
einrichtung hinzugefuegt worden. Ihre Aufgabe ist es, 
das sich erwirmende Regenwasser immer wieder zu 
kuehlen. 

Dic Abstimmittel des Senders sind in einem kleinen 
Hause untergebracht, das sich unter dem Antennenturm 
befindet. Zu ihm fuehrt ein 180 Meter langes Kabel, 
durch welches die benétigte Energie geleitet wird. 
Auch es ist eine Neuheit, da es bisher noch nicht méglich 
war, Antennenleistungen von 100 Kilowatt durch Kabel 
fortzuleiten. Die Energiemenge wird von der Bewag, 
den Berliner Elektrizitatswerken, A.G., geliefert. Ein 
Kabel bringt von der Bewag 6000 Volt Drehstrom nach 
Tegel. Hier wird die Spannung heruntertransformiert 
und ueber Olschalter und andere Apparate an die ver- 
schiedenen Verbrauchspunkte geleitet. Besondere Vor- 
kehrungen sind getroffen worden, damit beim Ausfall 
einer Senderéhre der Betrieb ohne Stérung fortgesetzt 
werden kann. Die schadhafte Réhre wird namlich 
automatisch innerhalb einer halben Sekunde_ ersetzt 
werden, sodass der Hérer von dem Vorgang ucberhaupt 
nichts merken wird. 

Die Berliner sind stolz darauf, in dem Tegeler Sender 
eine Einrichtung zu besitzen, die dem neuesten Stand der 
Technik entspricht. Sie hatten bisher ueber die Sende- 
verhiltnisse der Reichshauptstadt cinige Klagen zu 
fuehren, und so sehen sie in dem Sendeturm von Tegel 
cin Weihnachtsgeschenk, mit dem ihnen die Postver- 
waltung eine besondere Freude machen will. Auch 
ausserhalb Deutschlands wird die neue Einrichtung 
wohl begruesst werden, denn durch sie ist ein leistungs- 
fiihiges Mittel geschaffen worden, dass die deutsche 
Stimme besser vernehmbar sein wird. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Toe SpEcTATOR,” DECEMBER 2IsT, 1833. 


Lawrence's company of comedians having, a short time since, 
announced their intention of opening the Devonport Theatre, their 
proceedings were put a stop to by legal process, the house not being 
licensed. Determined, however, not to be put down, they tried 
their hand at a stratagem, and on Monday they set forth in the bills 
of the day as follows. 

‘Theatre, Devonport. By permission.—Messrs. Lawrence beg 
most respectfully to acquaint their friends and the public in general, 
that the above theatre will be opened on Monday, December 2, as 
a confectioner’s shop, with an excellent assortment of cakes, at 
different prices. Those who purchase them wili be admitted to 
witness a theatrical production, which will be performed by pro- 
fessional persons, for neither hire, gain, nor reward, but for amuse- 
ment. The seller of the cakes assures the inhabitants that they are 
of the first quality, and likewise the amusement first rate. The pro- 
prietor, this evening, will allow the purchaser of the cakes to witness 
his friends perform the favourite melodrama called Ella Rosenberg. 
After which, an entirely new farce, called the Barber Baron. Bost 


cakes, 2s.; second, Is.; inferior, 6d.” 
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The Outlook in Spain 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 


Srr,—--It is now nearly three years since Spain astonished 
the whole world by one night going to bed a Monarchy 
and next day waking up a Republic. Even more 
puzzling than the actual suddenness of this change of 
régime was the fact that it came about as the result of 
municipal elections in which victory went, by a handsome 
margin, to the Monarchist candidates. And, most 
impressive of all, it was effected entirely without blood- 
shed. Indeed, had there been bloodshed, it. is’ quite 
possible that Spain would not yet have her second 
Republic ; but General Sanjurjo rightly refused to 
order his Civil Guard to shoot down whole streetsful of 
their countrymen who were already there celebrating the 
advent ofthe Republic in the traditional Spanish way. 
The world was, therefore, lost in admiration at the 
spectacle of something new in History—an_ entirely 
bloodless revolution, and an entirely bloodless revolution 
in Spain! 

Those of us who felt at the time that this phenomenon 
was possibly to be explained simply as a further example 
of Spanish dilatoriness have unfortunately since been 
proved right. Bloodshed was merely delayed; the 
shooting has come since. In April, 1931, the Spanish 
ship of state changed hands, was painted all over in 
rather gaudy Republican colours, renamed many of its 
thoroughfares (in Toledo Carlos V became Carlos Marz), 
and, provided with a brand-new charter in the form of 
the most liberal and enlightened Constitution of modern 
or ancient times, has since met with nothing but con- 
tinual storms. 

In a country where a bruise or a scratch in a police- 
charge counts as a wound, and a death is often laconically 
reported as “‘one man killed,” it is difficult to assess to 
what lengths terrorism such as has at present broken out 
may go; in dealing with a people whose imagination 
understands pity chiefly after the event yet shows a 
brilliant facility in the invention and embellishment of 
rumour, it is not always easy even to know how far it has 
already gone; and it is hard to make intelligible to the 
English mind a democracy whose party leaders incite 
their audiences to revolution and aggression in the event 
of defeat at the polls. 

The facts are that “‘ absolute tranquillity ” reigned in 
this country at the time of the recent General Elections 
since the casualty list was short—under a dozen names — 
and only ahundred or so polling urns were broken through- 
out the fifty provinces. Whereas now we are in official 
—and unoflicial—* State of Alarm.” Recent outrages 
-—the wrecking of two trains, the outbreak of violent 
Anarchist-Syndicalist terrorism varying from the firing 
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of six shots at random in a crowded theatre to the. 


assassination of blackleg workmen or innocent. passers- 
by—are obviously a trial of strength by widespread 
and well-armed forces, which will turn up again, 
a poisonous thorn in the sides of many successive 
Governments. 

The highest praise is certainly due to the outgoing 
buffer-Government under Sehor Martinez Barrios which, 
although its days were numbered, has stuck to 
its post throughout an exceedingly difficult period 
of violent unrest and can now disband, having 
dealt coolly, decisively and justly with the forces of 
rebellion and with hands unsullied by such illegal ruthless 
savagery as characterized Sefior Azaiia’s suppression of 
the Communist revolt in Casas Viejas last January. 


Firm handling of the situation was, and still wilt be 
exceedingly necessary. The truth is that disrespect of 
the law has become so marked a characteristic of all 
sections of society in Spain that a clear determination to 
hold firm by the law and to insist on its being obeyed, 
when it would have been perfectly possible if not ey. 
cusable, to resign, once the result of the elections was 
known, is nowadays in a nation of unruly individualists 
laudable even in a Prime Minister. 

At the moment of writing, the present political situation 
in Spain, even viewed from close quarters, is still to some 
extent uncertain if not confused. The new Cabinet has 
not yet come into being and its birth-pangs appear to 
be prolonged, although by the time these lines are 
in print, it is likely that a Radical-Right Wing Coalition 
Government, under Sefior Lerroux, will be in power, 
[It in fact is.-Ep. The Spectator.| 

The alternatives to this form of Government are 
a purely Radical minority Government or a Radical- 
Left Wing Republican Coalition. In_ the first case 
we might expect lively but short-lived Cortes, and 
the second arrangement seems unlikely. —Left-Wing 
Republicanism is largely discredited after its two 
years of adamant alliance with the Socialists, who 
number 58 seats in the present House as opposed 
to 110 in the last Cortes. Socialist speeches in the opening 
debates echoed a note of pained and glum surpris: 
at the evident desire of Parliament to proceed with as 
little delay as possible to the “ rectification ” of Left. 
Wing Republican policy of the last two years. Meanwhile, 
no party of the Right has as yet made any definite 
profession of Republican faith, though one large section 
of these supposed Monarchists has expressed its eagernes 
to give whole-hearted support to the parties of the 
centre when in power, as long as the policy followed con- 
plies with a certain minimum programme which it 
proposes. 

The Right Wing, having shown a_ stoutly united 
front in the election campaign, has now in the 
House not unnaturally split into its component parts, 
almost all of which are suspected by jumpy Republicansoi 
concealing a mailed, Monarchist, Fascist fist in a legal, 
Parliamentary glove. Great tact and diplomacy will be 
needed if Republican educational, sectarian and agrarian 
reforms are to be modified sufficiently to content the 
powerful parties of the Right without too far exacerbating 
the champions of Spain’s Second Republic. — “ The 
little girl,” as both sides call her, is apparently a very 
delicate child and must be treated with the respect 
once due to Infantas. As the Right Wing will only 
commit itself so far as to say that it desires peace ané 
order in Spain and that the time for calling the present 
régime to full account is not yet, some considerable 
doubt remains in the minds of all Spaniards whether the 
Cortes which they have elected with such a fine show 0 
civilized, democratic citizenship will be able to achieve 
very much. 

A strong Government is what every paper ii 
the country is clamouring for, but “strong” and 
““tyrannous,” as the President of the Republic once 
explained (some time before he rose to that office), ar 
words that have different meanings on different sides o 
the fence. And what is the Citizen to do then ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., — Your CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN. 

Jerez de la Frontera. December 17th. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
» Terenti “Phormio.” At St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster. 

jr the Westminster Play one has the sense of competing 
jeongruities. Wren’s bleak dormitory, draped in scarlet 
ize, and transformed for the occasion into an auditorium ; 
the back-cloth with its picture of sunlit Athens with the 
jeropolis in the background and the drop-curtain, antithetical 
by purpose or chance, with its design of a Roman amphi- 
theatre; the well-drilled claque in the gallery, breaking 
into applause at the most unexpected moments (Will Fascism 
ystore the claque to its native Italy ?); the formal costume 
ifthe Prologue and the Epilogue’s confusion of attire ; the 
wllection for the actors, recalling a performance of Strolling 
Payers ; the rude accents of a discarded Latin pronunciation ; 
m audience combining the devoutly attentive and_ stiff 
inomprehension : nowhere else in London could be found 
ach a mixture of periods, styles and conventions. One is 
with Alice on the chimney-piece, unaware for the moment 
ofa natural order, watching unembarrassed while time and 
gace turn somersaults over one another and normality turns 
to mist. 

It is through the eyes of Alice also that one must consider 
the play itself. On what other occasion could one sit through 
this farce, with so many complications and so little wit 7 
\lice’s vision secures privilege for the absurd, and one 
yatches a dull play transformed into an excellent charade. 
The characters are lent interest by the eccentricity of their 
etting : the stupid Chremes, living a double life with two 
women in Athens and Lemnos; his brother Demipho, who 
hopes to settle the difficulties that have followed by marrying 
(hremes’ natural daughter, Phanium, to his own son Antipho ; 
Antipho and Phanium, who get married while their parents 
ae abroad, each without realizing who the other is, and with- 
ut knowing the plans that have been made for them ; 
Phaedria, Chremes’ son, gaping for a slave-girl whom he 
annot afford to buy out of slavery ; Chremes’ sullen wife, 
Nausistrata ; the mischievous slaves Geta and Davus; and 
the cunning parasite, Phormio, who makes most of the 
play's complications by arranging Antipho’s marriage and 
nally settles them all in the most involved way possible. 
)n this occasion we watch their antics always with interest, 
wmetimes almost with affection. We have no criticism 
ofthem or of their creator. They are invulnerable in Alice’s 
protective mist. 

There was some good acting from the King’s Scholars 
who presented the play. Mr. R. M. Robbins played Phormio 
with skill, and received excellent assistance from Mr. J. 
Alderson’s Geta. Mr. R. D. Barlas presented Demipho with 
fre and vigour, and Mr. H. B. Ball gave a lively sketch of 
the smug Chremes. Mr. J. O. Powell-Jones, as Antipho, 
was notable for his excellent delivery. Mr. J. D. F. Anido 
was an effective Nausistrata, and the smaller parts were all 
adequately filled. 

An amusing and ingenious epilogue held up, as usual, a 
mirror to the year, reviewing in an original manner such 
portents and events as the Economic Conference, Herr Hitler, 
the Monster of Loch Ness, Bodyline Bowling, the Tithe 
Disputes, and “ brown, black, blue, red and other shirts.” 


“The Miller and his Men.” At Messrs. Bumpus, 
350 Oxford Street, W.1 


Tux lurid imagination of the early nineteenth century was 
responsible for The Miller and His Men, which was first 
presented at Covent Garden in 1813. A hundred years have 
made it the stand by of miniature repertory theatres. 

Performances of it are now being given twice a day in a 
toy theatre at Messrs. Bumpus bookshop in Oxford Street. 
Anyone who has ever seen a performance at a toy theatre 
will probably have seen this loud melodrama already, but 
familiarity is an advantage rather than a drawback, and this 
presentation has the benefit of technical improvements and 
is probably as effective as it could be. 

A toy theatre is spoken of as a suitable Christmas present 
for children ; the propriety of which suggestion is a matter 
for psychologists to decide, Derek Verscuoyin, 


The Cinema 
* Alice in Wonderland.” 


Ho.tywoop has worked fast to get this film, not yet shown in 
America, over here in time for Christmas. It wil be generally 
released at onee, simultaneously with its run in London. Much 
clever work ..as gone into the production, but it is all rather 
hasty and incoherent, lacking the grave simplicity of its 
original. 

On a winter afternoon Alice looks out of the schoolroom 
window and sees a rabbit loping across the lawn, its fur white 
with snow. She goes to sleep by the fire and in her dream 
steps through the chimney-piece mirror and follows the rabbit 
down its burrow. I cannot remember the exact sequence of 
Jater events, but Alice duly grows tall and tiny—the camera 
tricks are effective here—swims in her own tears, and soon 
afterwards meets the caterpillar smoking a hookah, the 
frog footmen, and the peppery Duchess. One of the best 
of the earlier episodes is Alice’s talk with the Gryphon 
and the Mock Turtle—but next moment, without explana- 
tion, she is flying through the air with the Red Queen. 
The Cheshire Cat and Humpty Dumpty make fairly effective 
appearances, and Tweedledum and Tweedledee present the 
story of the Walrus and the Carpenter in the form of an 
animated cartoon—an ingenious idea which comes off quite 
successfully. Eventually the game of croquet with the 
Queen of Hearts from Wonderland leads on to the crowning of 
Alice after she has reached the last square of the Looking- 
Glass chess-board, where the Red Queen and the White 
Queen are waiting for her; and this odd medley of queens is 
typical of the whole treatment. 

It was surely a mistake to mix the two books, for in each 
there is ample material for a film, and each has a character 
and a pattern of its own. Wonderland is a world ruled by 
playing-card figures; Through the Looking-Glass follows 
roughly the scheme of a game of chess. When, too, they are 
crowded together, there is scarcely ever time to treat 
any episode thoroughly enough to bring out its special 
flavour. For instance, the Mad Hatter’s tea-party, in spite 
of a lively performance by Edward Everett Horton as the 
Hatter, is taken far too hurriedly, and often there is a feeling 
of one scene being hustled through to make way for the 
next. 


A scene that is not hurried is the meeting of Alice with the 
White Knight, and I found this the most enjoyable moment 
in the picture. Gary Cooper—who ironically rose to fame 
as a cowboy hero—does not quite suggest the knight's * mild 
blue eyes and kindly smile,” but he falls off his horse with 
patient persistence and avoids the over-emphasis that affects 
some of the acting now and then. A number of other 
celebrated Paramount stars are in the cast, mostly wearing 
weird disguises ; among the most successful are W. C. Fields 
as Humpty Dumpty, William Austin as the Gryphon, and 
Louise Fazenda as the White Queen. Charlotte Henry, as 
Alice, has a slight American accent and is occasionally a little 
too pert and petulant, but she looks the part, speaks well, 
and is free from irritating mannerisms. 

Scattered through the film there are plenty of entertaining 
antics and clever scenic devices, and children, particularly, 
will probably find much in it to enjoy. But there is a great 
difference between turning logic inside out and abandoning 
logic altogether. 


At the Plaza Cinema 


Generally Released Next Week. 

Don Quixote. Pabst directing Chaliapine in a patchwork 
version of Cervantes, with George Robey as Sancho Panza. 
Dramatically disappointing, but should be seen for the sake 
of Chaliapine’s acting. 

Heads We Go. Mildly entertaining British comedy about 
a mannequin mistaken for a film star. Constance Cummings 
and Frank Lawton make the most of a rather foolish story. 
Charles Ruggles and Greta Nissen in 
musical comedy with shipboard setting. Swift and skilful 
production; clever photographic effects; —_ sex-appeal 
oppressively insistent, Cuartes Davy, 


Melody Cruise. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22nd 
2 Annual Banquet to Little Londoners- - .. oe 
All the pomp and ceremony of the City of — on; 
including the Lord Mayor and the City of London Police 
Band. 


ys 
La 


7-30 Scientific Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley .. N. 


7-30 Bach Church Cantata No. 135 : Scottish National Academy 


of Music Bach Cantata Choir S.R. 

8 Bethlehem—Bernard Walke’s Nativity Play from St. Hillary 
in Cornwall... si Ee N. 

9.15 B.B.C. Concert of Cotitemporary Music —Honegger’s 
“Cris du Monde”... vs aa 


9.30 The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais Boin Boston se N. 
10.50 IT'wo Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (trans. by Helen Waddell), 
read by Nesta Sawyer... ite ar ue is se N. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23rd 
7-5 Interviewing the High and the Low: J. L. Hodson, who 
interviewed Alcock and Brown after they had flown the 


Atlantic... N. 
8 B.B.C. Cutanis Senbin D) sheng E ent's Cockaigne 
Overture and other popular items .. ie L.R. 


An interesting contrast with Honegger in expressing city life. 

. 8.40 Nativity Play founded on the York Miracle yao from 
the Crypt of York Minster .. ae as . co, “OUI: 
9 ‘The Second News... N. 
9.15 Recital; Keith Falkner Sean) al Vicincinotencls: (piano) I.R. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 24th 
3.30 Festival of Nine Lessons and Carols from King’s College 


Chapel, Cambridge .. . ee om N. 
4-45 Christmas Music (modern) : ren Coben ewe... so ARR. 

: 4-45 Leeds XXV String Orchestra playing Christmas and sac 
music (old) .. : oo, INR. 


5-45 The London String Players fond. Heshert Niinaes) ar N. 
Elgar, Bach, Corelli, &c. 
7-30 Violin Recital: Adila Fachiri ee oe ee ee N. 
Bach, Brahms, &c. 
8 Tue Betts or Beriirnen will be broadcast throughout 
the world for the first time, with accompanying programme 
from London, New York, Winchester Cathedral and the 
Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem .. .. All Stations 
9.20 Bach’s Christmas Oratorio: Bach Cantata Club Choir .. LR. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 
2 “ Assenr Frrenps ”: Christmas greetings throughout the 
Empire. Howard Marshall will conduct a rapid tour of 
the British Isles before greetings are audibly exchanged 
with distant parts of the Empire. His Majesty the King 
broadcasts to the Empire. Have a map ready .. All Stations 


9.5 Appeal for the Blind: David Lloyd George, O.M. ve N. 
9.20 The Mikado, Act II, by Principals and Chorus of the D’Oyley 
Carte Opera Company, aeaag Henry Lytton .. N. 
9.25 “ Heigh Ho the Holly ” : Christmas anthology of ecustial 
kind, including the Sussex Mummers’ Play es oo iits 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 26th 
11 The Psychology of Travellers’ Tales: Richard Hughes .. N. 
4.30 New English String Quartet: Old Christmas Songs and a 


Grieg Quartet .. N. 
8 Recital by Maggie Teyte sind Rudolph Droleaetick (harp 

chord) . ; N. 
8 Sindbad —* _— Chidenins: Ponindnae™ > Sinead ona 

1906 production oe ae ia it = Se 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27th 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (cond. Sir Dan Godfrey) 


and W. H. Reed os a we “i te ea N. 

7.30 Students’ Songs: Stuart Robertson and Wireless Male 
Voice Chorus .. 20 ee pone N. 
8 Death at the Opera: a dowoline dhitiller pe = IMR. 
9.20 Post Office Plans for 1934: the Postmaster-Gene eal ae N. 
9.35 Brosa String Quartet and Mark Raphacl .. ae es N. 


Haydn and Dvorak. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28th 
9.20 A Talk on Talks: the Director of Talks introducing the 


spring programme .. N. 
9.35 Recital: Vitya Vronsky and Vi ictor Babin (two pianos) ond 

Lionel ‘Tertis (viola) .. ‘ N, 
9.55 The Romance of the Midland Public L ibeiales : Percy 

Marshall : oe ee rs oe os) Dion. 


Foundations of Music (6. $0 N) 
Dec. 22. Mendelssohn’s String Quartets; 
Quartet. 
Dee. 26, 27, 28. Haydn's Pianoforte Sonatas : Mrs. Norman O'Neill. 


International String 





—S 


The Dilemma 


PAcKED in my skin from head to toe 

Is one I know and do not know. 

He never speaks to me, yet is at home 

More snug than embryo in the womb. 

His lodgings are but poor; they neither please 
Nor irk him greatly though he sees 

Their cracks, rents, flaws, impossibilities 

As in.a glass. He is safe, he has no doubt, 
He sits secure and will not out. 


His name’s Indifference. 

Nothing offending, he is all offence ; 

Can stare at beauty’s bosom coldly 

And at Christ’s crucifixion boldly ; 

Can note with a lack-lustre eye 

Victim and murderer go by ; 

Can -rood above the maze of lust, 

And watch the lecher fall to dust,. 

With the same glance; content can wait 

By a green bank near Eden's gate 

To see the first blood flow, and see naught ther 
Except a red and glittering rain. 

If I could drive this lubber out 

I'd put all Time’s display to rout ; 

Its wounds would turn to flowers, and nothing be 
But the first garden. The one tree 

Would stand for ever safe and fair, 

And Adam’s hand stop in the air. 

Or so I dream when at my door 

I hear my soul, my visitor, 


He comes but seldom, and I cannot tell 

If he’s myself, or one that loves me well 
And comes in pity, for he pities all ; 
Weeps for the hero’s and the typist’s fal!, 
For every shame, every delight, 

The fear of children in the night, 

The conqueror before his fallen foe 
(Fingering his useless sword, he cannot go, 
But stands in doltish silence), the despair 
Of thought that finds no ending anywhere, 
And size and shape, and time and space, 
And every sour and smiling place, 

And simple flowers that cannot hide, 

By boys or winds laid desolate, 

And the tree patient to its fate, 

With black rain trickling. down its side, 
And all that have to die and that have diced, 


Pity would cancel what it feeds upon 

And gladly cease, its office done. 

Yet could it end all passion, flaw, offence, 
Would come my home-spun fiend Indifference 
And have me wholly. On these double horns 
I take my comfort, they’re my truckle bed ; 
Could Pity change the crown of thorns 

To roses, peace would soon be fled, 

And I would have no place to rest my head. 


Then must dead Pity, quickened by my plight, 
Start up again and make for my delight 

A mimic scene where all the day 

A phantom hound pursues a phantom prey, 
Where the slain rise and smile upon the slayer, 
And the crowned victor is a harmless player, 
And endless partings last a parting’s space, 
And grief is but a shadow on the face, 

And cunning is a fond deceit, 

Treachery feigned and loss imaginary, 

And friends agree to meet 

To act a slaughter and make up 3a story. 


Oh! then, at such deceitful art, 
ears, real and burning, from my lids would start, 
And peace would burst into my heart. 


Epwin Mueik. 
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Country Life 


Patriotic Sussex 

Co-operation between landowners and that provident 
body, the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
proceeds on its beneficent course in counties as far apart 
in distance and nature as Lancashire and Cheshire and 
Sussex, Which are taking conspicuous action at the moment. 
As good an instance as any of what a District Council can do 
under enlightened leadership is the planning scheme being 
worked out at East Grinstead, in Sussex. Quite a large 
number of owners are ready—are, indeed, anxious—that 
their property should be ‘ scheduled ’—blessed word !— 
as an Open space; and though their ideas are not uniform 
the desire to protect the native beauty of Sussex (in Kipling’s 
view the most English of the counties) is general. Under 
the new planning scheme the whole of Ashdown Forest is 
preserved as a public open space, over 30,000 acres as per- 
manent agricultural land, 2,880 acres as private, and 3,876 
as public open space. That is not a bad total for a single 
rural district council.. Please copy. 

* * * * 

Hopeful Hampshire 

May we begin to believe that the C.P.R.E. has really 
brought about a change of heart in the tripper ? This ground 
of hope is suggested by a report from the New Forest Asso- 
ciation, whose area has been flooded as never before by a 
multitude of picnickers, that ‘there has been a distinct 
decrease in the deposition of litter during the past year.” The 
“Litter lout’ is not, of course, scarce either in town or 
country. Lovers of the Cambridge ‘“* Backs ’’—and how 
beautiful they are !—are complaining bitterly of rubbish ; 
and—to speak of small personal experiences—every week 
two Hertfordshire commons have been defaced by the 
litter of motor-car picnic parties, and the regulations 
about the parking of cars are more or less defied. One of the 
commons is defaced also in other ways. Patches of nettles 
are appearing where slops and other rubbish are thrown out 
by native dwellers, and there has been some destruction of 
trees. We may hope that the Conservators of Commons, who 
can have eager and expert help from the Commons and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society, will be more active in exercising 
their powers, though these are rather dismally small and 
vague, 
Scotland v. Kent 

Every traveller between North and South must have 
been struck by the increase of cold as he came South. Birds 
certainly have. Fieldfares and lapwings fled from Scandi- 
ravia and Scotland to find ice in South and West, -and were 
forced, if not into a return migration, into a drifting back 
to the North. Scotland has been warmer than Merioneth 
or Sussex. Cold, of course, on cur island is not altogether 
dependent on latitude. Though the Cairngorms are our one 
centre of winter sports, there are Western gardens farther 
North where will flourish a number of tender shrubs that 
we should hardly dare to grow in, say, Wiltshire. This 
winter, however, has cancelled the warmth of the West 
as against the East not less than the South as against the 
North. Scotland has been warmer than Kent and East 
Anglia less snowy than South Wales. How desperately 
hungry are our Southern birds, as, we hope, all who can 
put out food have recognised. 

* * * % 

Bird-ringing Failures 

In an analysis of the bird-ringing scheme, set on foot by 
Mr. Witherley.in 1909, it is casually mentioned that no blackeap 
or bramling has been recovered, and that ‘of the 3,231 wrens 
that have been ringed since the scheme began no more than 
0.27 per cent. have been recovered.” My own fear is that 
the ringing of small birds which are weak fliers and migrants 
may be the last straw. Thousands die on migration if any 
adverse conditions are met; and the small extra weight 
may make just the difference. Very few goldfinches were 
recovered, and it is suggested by a writer in the Countryman 
(of which the latest issue is yet better than its predecessors) 
that the bird is growing scarcer. It is, beyond all question, 
growing much commoner. <A flock was to be seen the other 
day flying up and down from the boughs of a group of fir 
trees to the ground, looking, as one observer said, almost 


*  * a 


like a crowd of yellow underwing moths. They became 
very rare some twenty years ago, but have steadily multiplied of 
late in most counties, I should say. Is there a lovelier bird ? 
Incidentally, the multiplication of the biggest of the finches 
is even more certain; and both the hawfinch and goldfinch 
have a happy way of chattering, if not singing, in winter, 
even this winter, as in summer. _ 
* * * * 

A Bird’s Dish Cover 

A practical and ingenious little container for birds’ food is 
being made by the inventor and sold on behalf of the National 
Trust. The idea originated simply in the desire to find a 
use for the empty cream cartons, which, though given away, 
are neatly made. By a simple method holes are punched 
both in the sides and underneath and the carton filled with 
shelled monkey nuts or other food. A hook and string 
from the cover enable the carton to be hung up. The tits 
delight in the apparatus and display their most attractive 
antics in clinging to the holes and extracting the contents. 
The only trouble that I have found is that the great tits wilil 
pull the carton into bigger holes if it is allowed to stand 
empty. This seéms to be their form of protest. ° The cartons 
are sold, at Is. post free, by Miss Hewlett, 78 Rawlinson 


Road, Southport. 
* * * 


A Tree Poet 

The attention of the artistic editor of the Tree Quarterly 
and the energetic ‘“*‘ Men of the Trees” should be directed 
to a humble booklet of verses, published by Mr. Harrold 
Johnson and dedicated to the City of Leicester, that pioneer 
in rural preservation. This reached me almost by the same 
post as a yet smaller prose pamphlet, Beauty in Repose by 
Mr. Alfred Reeve, who lives near one of the most beautiful 
of all urban parks, Jesmond Dene, in Newcastle. Both 
in very different ways expressed with pleasing fancy the 
intense love of the country, both its sights and its history, 
that made Gilbert White (in the opinion of a German 
historian) the most characteristic of Englishmen. Mr. 
Johnson specializes on trees as thoroughly as Shelley on clouds. 
The Firs of Bredon are among his localized trees. Mr. 
Reeve’s pamphlet is published at 217 Jesmond Road, and 
Mr. Harrold Johnson’s English Lyrics, by Basil Blackwell, 
at Oxford. 
Garden Hedges 

Writing a fortnight ago about hedges that I was planting 
in a new garden, my pen—held with some difficulty at the 
time—took a vagrom course. I had meant to describe a 
very beautiful hedge of Berberis stenophylla, but as the 
subject was the close and clipped hedge, transferred to 
another, in the same garden, of simonsii, which is a cotoneaster 
not a berberis. Hence the portmanteau phrase. The 
latter hedge was grown from seed, a method of propagation 
not practised widely enough, but useless, of course, in the 
case of a hybrid ; and many berberises are, so to say, very 
hybrid. A Mendelian gardener, in the early days of the 
rediscovery of Mendel’s law, began experimenting with 
Berberis in a large nursery garden in the Midlands and 
produced such an immense number of varieties that the experi- 


ment in heredity became altogether too complicated. 
* * * * 


% * 


A Winter Glory 

The hedge that innumerable people with new gardens are 
tempted to plant is Macrocarpa. I saw magnificent hedges 
of it some nine feet high, though only three years old, in a 
Wiltshire garden ; and not a single plant had suffered. It is 
comely and of scarcely credible speed of growth for an ever- 
green ; but it is tender, both susceptible to frost and liable 
to sudden failures. The hedges in question were most 
carefully and thoroughly protected with straw mats held in a 
vertical position, Our winter gardens, not least the vegetable 
gardens, have been devastated by a frost ; but I saw in the 
first week of December a miracle of fresh spring-like blossom, 
acherry in very profuse flower, defying the cold and the 
date, its botanical name prunus subhirtella autumnalis, 
The spring variety is popular, and glorious, but for curiosity 
not te be compared with this unseasonable splendour. 

, W. Beacu Troms, 
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Letters to 


— 


the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as,is reasonably possible.. The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


CENSORSHIPS RIGHT AND WRONG 
{To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In criticizing censorships the following distinctions 
have to be borne in mind. 

There is no analogy between the censorial procedure and 
the criminal law. The first disables you on the assumption 
that if you are not disabled you will commit an offence. The 
second punishes you for an offence actually committed. 
I am not allowed to perform a play in public without a 
licence. I am not allowed to carry arms in public without 
a licence. The assumption is that without this precaution 
I should deprave the public or shoot into it. That is censor- 
ship. I obtain a licence to perform a play (or rather the 
theatre manager does) when the Lord Chamberlain has 
had my play examined and is satisfied that it is harmless. 
But I can obtain a licence to carry a loaded pistol if the 
police are satisfied that I myself am harmless except to 
burglars and others who ought to be shot. 

But the Censorship of Plays is unlike the police censorship 
of arms in respect of its unique constitutional position. 
If a police official abuses his powers the House of Commons 
may refuse to vote for payment of his salary under the next 
Appropriation Bill. The French Chamber abolished the 
French Play Censorship by this simple method. If the 
Lord Chamberlain's powers were exercised by a judge and 
abused by him, he could be removed from the bench through 
an Address from Parliament. But the Lord Chamberlain 
is an official of the King’s Household; consequently his 
salary is invulnerable to any procedure short of abolishing 
the monarchy. If the King wrote a play and the Lord 
Chamberlain refused to license it (which is quite within his 
powers) the King could presumably sack him; but the 
next Lord Chamberlain would succeed to his absolute powers 
under Walpole’s Act. 

Your proposition that “ no serious person wishes to tolerate 
either harmful plays or harmful films” is only a detail of 
the general proposition that no serious person wishes to 
tolerate anything harmful. Things that are not harmful 
do not raise the question of toleration. Neither do things 
that are so obviously, immediately and disastrously harmful 
that only lunatics could demand toleration for them. I may 
go to church every Sunday without being licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain ; and I may not commit murder even if 
the Lord Chamberlain licens2s me to do it. 

Censorship arises in that very vital department of human 
activity which consists in trying to change the mind of 
the public, including its rulers. If the public mind never 
changes progress in morals is impossible. Now all attempts 
to change the public mind on religious, moral and _ political 
questions are necessarily blasphemous, obscene, or seditious. 
Sometimes they are all three. Yet since the changes, when 
effected, often prove highly desirable, it is always an open 
question whether any particular proposal to change should 
be tolerated or not. Walpole, determined to silence Fielding, 
entrusted the decision in the case of plays to the Lord 
Chamberlain because he could always be depended on to 
suppress anything offensive to the Government. But in 
doing so he gave the Lord Chamberlain a job involving in 
reading alone the whole time of several men, besides requiring 
the practical wisdom of Solomon, Solon and Socrates, and 
the foresight of all the prophets from Elijah to Shelley and 
Karl Marx. 

These tremendous qualifications are not needed every day. 
9,999 plays out of 10,000 are well within the compass of any 
cultivated gentleman's judgement ; and except when the 
Lord Chamberlain happens to be an illiterate snob or sports- 
man to whom theatre people are mere doormats, which is 
fortunately not at present the case, though it has occurred 
within my experience, there is seldom anything to complain 
of. But if the ten thousandth case turns up there is trouble. 
The Lord Chamberlain can hardly be expected to accept 
responsibility for the views of a revolutionary person who 
may possibly be a prophet, but who is to all appearances 


Ed. Tue Srecraror.] 


a blackguard. He declines the responsibility by refusine 
his licence. The applicant may desire to proceed without 
a licence and take his chance with the police. But that 
alternative is not open to him ; and he can only rage against 
the Censorship as an institution and put up as best he can 
with the suppression and the stigma which attaches to it 
until his views become less strange and the ban is lifted. 

Meanwhile the Censorship is very popular with the 9,999 
conventional authors and their managers, especially those 
who sail dangerously close to the wind in the matter of 
pornography (which no sensible Lord Chamberlain bothers 
much about); for the licence, which costs only two guineas, 
is in effect if not in law an insurance against police pursuit, 
This is so obvious that the film corporations have set up an 
unofiicial Censor of their own, under whose rule we have 
had brothel films and “ exhibitionist ” films which carry 
film pornography to: the utmost practicable limit, whilst 
a film which warned men throughout the country not to 
imagine that there was employment for them in London, 
and country girls to beware of White Slave traffickers, giving 
on the screen the pictures and addresses of the Travellers’ 
Protection and Rescue Societies, was banned as an incitement 
to vice. I saw a private show of this most necessary, public 
spirited and entirely decent and harmless film in the same 
week in which I left a public cinema in disgust because I 
could bear no more of the proceedings of a couple of sailors 
in a French seaport brothel. 

I mention the circumstances because the Censorship is 
supposed to protect the public from pornography. I do not 
see why the public should not have pornography if it wants 
it; and I do not object to it myself except when it is dis- 
gustingly vulgar and ugly. I simply assure the public that 
the Censorship does not and cannot prevent it. 

I prefer the Censorship as long as the laws against blas- 
phemy, obscenity and sedition can be set in motion by the 
common informer. But if the initiative in such cases were 
restricted to the Public Prosecutor under the instruction 
of a responsible authority, and all places of public enter- 
tainment were licenced annually by the local authority as 
many places of public resort now are, I believe that such 
places would be better conducted than the worst of them are 
at present ; and the best of them would certainly be no 
worse._-I am, Sir, &e., 

G. Bernarp SuAw. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sm,-——The question of censorship is very difficult—insuperable, 
in fact, because no two people have ever yet agreed on a 
question of taste. 

As regards stage plays, I am all for retaining the present 
system of censorship, and I fancy most theatrical people 
are, except a few ultra-advanced dramatists, for the simple 
reason that the Censor, once he has passed your play, assumes 
all responsibility for it, and you can go ahead with your 
production with an easy mind. 

As for film censorship, I think the present system whereby 
the film industries censor their own productions works fairly 
well. But the news film ought to be brought within the 
scope of their activities also, without delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

47 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. TaN Hay. 


[To the Editor of Tux Seecratror.] 
Sir,—TI am strongly in favour of very strict censorship of all 
plays and all films.—I am, Sir, &c., 
22 Bedford Square, W.C.1. J. Forses-Roperrson. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Whilst reading your -artiele on this subject I was 
disagreeably surprised to come across the following passage : 


“ 


. Millions of young and intellectually immature persons 
are at the mercy of a group of producers, still predominantly 
foreign in race and culture, who with commercial rather than 
artistic motive, apply their wits to the exploitation of tastes 
supposed to be those of the average man and woman of every 
country.” 


Such nationalistic remarks appear to denote your agreement 
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with the sentiments of our purely Aryan friends of Central 
Europe. 

It is common knowledge that the film industry for the 
most part is at present in the hands of various foreign 
countries. ‘Therefore criticism of the industry should 
naturally be directed against producers of foreign nationality 
not because of their nationality, but because of their various 
individual failings. I had hoped that the use of the word 
“foreign” with such irrelevancy and contempt was extinct 
amongst intellectual Englishmen. As one of your readers of 
a foreign race, can I be considered too hasty in taking offence ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

_88 Manor Road, N. 16. BERNARD ADLER. 

[We condemned no sincere art, foreign or British, but 
insincere perversions of art. The foreign film producers 
have the vices of all the world to draw upon, and not only 
our own. Would it be “nationalistic” to forbid the White 
Slave traffic conducted by foreigners on British soil? And 
would it be true to suggest that no foreign vices are im- 
ported through the cinema ?—Eb, The Spectator.| 


RURAL SLUMS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Attention is at present so much focussed on slums in 
our cities that there is a danger of the existence of rura. 
slums being overlooked. Public interest in the improvement 
of cottages occupied by agricultural labourers, for example, 
appears to be on the wane. The figures recently given by 
Sir Hilton Young as to the number of houses reconditioned 
under the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts of 1926 and 1931 
show that the numbers are actually going down. There were 


1,286 cottages reconditioned during the year ending 
September 30th, 1932, and only 869 up to the end of last 
September, 


In Scotland the practical advantages of this Act seem to 
be more fully realized, for north of the Tweed 15,000 rural 
cottages have been reconditioned since 1925, as compared 
with only 6,000 in England. Indeed, if it had not been for 
the personal efforts made by the County Architects of Devon 
and Hampshire, and the Clerk of the Atcham Rural District, 
the English figures would be even lower. Some County 
Councils and Rural District Councils are not yet awake to 
the existence of helpful grants up to £100 for each cottage, 
offered on the initiative of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

Unsupervised reconditioning has, however, real dangers. 
Many cottages are so dilapidated, or so structurally defective, 
that demolition is the only remedy. The Act of 1930, under 
which the National Government is now proceeding with its 
slum clearance campaign, offers more generous subsidies for 
clearance and re-housing than have been available since the 
days of Dr. Addison. It is no wonder that every local 
authority in England has already put forward stum clearance 
programmes, for the present subsidies are subject to possible 
revision triennially. My object in writing to you, Sir, is to 
urge that now is the opportunity in rural areas to pull down 
those hovels which are certainly as insanitary as any to be 
found in our cities, 

The history of rural housing, as was recently stated by 
Dr. J. M. Mackintosh in his admirable report on Northampton- 
shire, is in the main a record of failure, but now is the chance 
in a century, owing to reduced building costs, low rates of 
interest, and substantial subsidies, to make a_ successful 
offensive against the rural stum.—I am, Sir, &c., 

53 Netherhall Gardens, N.W. 3. B. S. Townroe, 


FLYING IN PEACE AND WAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror. | 
Str, — The difficulties to be faced in Colonel Moore Brabazon's 
scheme are not the technical ones raised by his adversaries, 
Lut the strength of the illusions to which they cling. These 
illusions are well illustrated by Mr. Clarke’s letter under the 
heading of ‘“* The Fighting Forces ” in your last issue. 

‘The latter quotes from the Old Testament to show that the 
“armed man keepeth his goods in peace ” but does not appear 
to have noticed that modern industrialism has changed the 
ratio of goods per consumer since Old Testament days, so 
that the economists assure us that our present troubles 
are now due to surplus and not shortage ! 


I doubt whether Israelitish or other Biblical tribes would 
have raided one another if they had possessed more goods 
that they could consume. Possibly they would have considered 
such action as foolish, and yet it seems that Sir Norman Angell 
can point out this folly to educated Europeans in vain. 
In the same way Air-Commodore Chamier and other critics 
of International Aviation rationalize rather than think, 
pathetically raising administrative and technical objections 
against any bold scheme to save Europe from the inevitable 
catastrophe which twentieth-century science prostituted 
to sixteenth-century politics must speedily bring to her. 

I have not seen one criticism or objection to inter- 
nationalizing aviation which a really competent administrator 
would consider insuperable, and which was not obviously 
of the type made by those who do not want to see such an 
innovation made. 

The fuel capacity of the Diesel engine and the difliculties 
of where and how to place and organize aerodromes, staff, &c., 
have little, if anything, to do with the principle. Those 
who cannot cope with these details should be replaced 
by others more competent, or in reality by organizers who 
can realize the necessity of doing so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Puitie S. Mumgorp (Capt.). 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Esser, 


SCOTLAND’S FUTURE 
{To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 

Sir, Mr. C. de B. Murray is in some ways refreshingly logical 
after the timid iHogicality of the Westminster politicians, who 
profess to believe in “‘ a greater measure of devolution” for 
Scotland. Mr. Murray sees clearly, and I think rightly, that 
there is‘no via media between self-government and closer union 
with England, but does he see the inevitable result of the 
fusion of the two countries—the complete absorption of 
Seotland by England? He appears to contemplate with 
equanimity the disappearance of the Scottish office and Scots 
law. Does he contemplate with equal equanimity the 
eventual disappearance of Scottish literature, art and music, 
and of the Scottish nation itself? One must suppose that he 
does, for he must surely adopt the attitude that Scotland has 
nothing distinctive to give to the world, that her very existence 
as a nation is an * anachronism,” and that the sooner England 
stretches from Land’s End to John o° Groats the better it will 
be for all concerned.—I am, Sir, &e., R. R. MacEwen, 

Lethington, Inverness. 

[To the Editor of Tun Seecraror.] 

Sm,—May I correct two very wrong impressions that the 
writer of the above article in the issue of The Spectator of 
December 8th makes? First, he refers to the children 
of Scottish miners not being so well educated as English 
children of the same age. Does Mr. Murray not mean miners 
from Scotland ? Mining in Scotland is taken up by many 
Irish people and even foreigners, especially Poles, and if 
Irish miners were imported to Kent probably their children 
would have been educated in Roman Catholic schools where 
the education did not, until very recently, attain the same 
standard as that in the Protestant Schools, and the com- 
parison is made between children of what might be designated 
a labouring class compared with a farming class, such as is 
found in Kent. 

In the second place, as regards the Universities, Mr. Murray 
does not seem to know that Scotland has four national and 
ancient Universities of which it is justly proud, and to state 
that it is regarded as promotion to exchange Edinburgh or 
Glasgow for Sheffield or Manchester is ridiculous. It may be 
true that lecturers have gone from our Scottish Universities 
to Chairs in these Universities. This I know to be the case, 
and, furthermore, I also know that professors from these 
Universities have always been anxious to obtain the similar 
Chair either in Glasgow or Edinburgh. 

As a former lecturer in Glasgow University and as a 
student there, I may say that I am as proud of my University 
as any Cambridge or Oxford student would be of their 
University, and I know that for certain special studies it 
has not been uncommon for students of Cambridge, Oxford 
and the Royal University in Ireland to attend as students 
at Glasgow or Edinburgh.--I am, Sir, &e., GLASWEGIAN, 
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[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In The Spectator of December 8th, an article by Mr. 
C. de B. Murray contains the following statement : 

‘“* As for the Universities, it is regarded as promotion to exchange 
Edinburgh or Glasgow for Sheffield or Manchester. Oxford and 
Cambridge are, of course, hors concours. It is, however, remarkable 
that, whereas there has always been a University of the first rank 
in Ireland (Trinity College, Dublin), there is none here.” 

Glasgow can speak for itself, but the illustration given by 
Mr. C. de B. Murray to suggest that the Edinburgh University 
is inferior to Sheffield and Manchester is based on a quite 
novel but stupid untruth. No Professor, for example, has ever 
gone from Edinburgh to occupy a Chair, either at Sheffield or 
Manchester ; but that the current has been flowing in the 
opposite direction is well known in all academic circles : it is 
a: recognized come-to-Edinburgh habit. Only during the last 
three years we have taken another two Professors from 
Manchester—Greek and French. Surveying the past half- 
century, I find that Edinburgh has filled vacated Chairs by 
appointing 43 Professors of other Universities; and these 
include the “ first rank ” Trinity College, Dublin, as well as 
Oxford, which is regarded as hors concours. This tendency 
has even increased in recent years ; for more than one-third of 
our.59 Chairs are now occupied by Professors who have 
occupied equivalent positions in other universities, and most 
of the remainder are home-brewed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ACADEMICUS., 


DEATHS ON THE ROAD 

[To the Editor of Tut Seecrator.| 
Sir,—In normal night riding, cyclists’ reflectors are easily 
visible from a car. The trouble arises in cases of dazzle, 
7.e., one motorist being partially blinded by another. This is 
clearly a motorist’s problem, which they must solve, either by 
eliminating dazzle or by going so slowly and carefully that 
they can see anything before running into it. Actually, as 
your article on the subject states, dimming and deflecting 
lamps have practically eliminated dazzle with new cars, 
but there are still many old ones, and also many ill-mannered 
drivers who refuse to dim. 

A reflector has no * works ” to go wrong. A lamp ean go 
out without the cyclist being aware of it, and in an accident 
the motorist would certainly swear that the lamp was out. 

I entirely disagree with your comment that it is ‘ foolish 
and short-sighted for cyclists to claim that responsibility 
should be thrown on the motor user.” If the cyclist has a 
clean and eflicient reflector the responsibility does lie with 
the motorists, and the way to prevent such accidents is to 
make them legally responsible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastcote, Middlesex, L. G. Dunrorp. 


[It can hardly give a cyclist who has been run down and 
injured much satisfaction to know that he had legal right 
on his side. To make motorists responsible does not help, 
for reflectors are rarely fully eflicient.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of Tax. Seecrsror.] 
Sir,—Many people are agitating for alterations in the law. 
In matters of road traffic it is not the law so much as the 
application of it which needs altering. 
In the case of Page v. Richards and Draper decided in 1920 
by Rowlatt and McCardie JJ., Mr. Justice Rowlatt said : 


“It seems to me that when a man drives a motor-car along 
the road he is bound to anticipate that there may be people or 
animals or things in the way at any moment and he is bound 
not to go faster than would permit of his stopping or deflecting 
‘is course at any time to avoid anything he sees after he has 
seen it. Where a man is struck without the Driver seeing him, 
the Defendant is in this dilemma, either he was not keeping a 
sufficient lookout or if he was keeping the best lookout possible, 
then he was going too fast for the lookout that could be kept. 
I really do not sce how it can be said that there was no negligence 
in running into the back of a man; if he had had better lights 
or had kept a proper lookout, the probability is that the accident 
would never have happened.” 


Mr. Justice McCardie said: 


“The lights of the car would show at least 30 yards ahead yet 
in spite of that fact the car drove into the Plaintiff and caused 
him serious hurt. In these circumstances I cannot see how the 


Defendant Draper could avoid the dilemma in which he is put by 
law. Hither he did not keep a good lookout, in which case he 
was negligent, or if he did keep a geod lookout then he failed to 








drive the car at such a speed or under such control as to enable 
him to avoid the Plaintiff's body.” 

All the same, with great respect to Mr. Spoor, if a motorist 
meets another car coming towards him round a bend on hig 
right with powerful lights, which are neither dimmed nor 
dipped, the motorist may legitimately say that he could not 
for some monents see a cyclist in front of him, who has no 
rear light and in such circumstances he would escape the 
dilemma propounded by the two Judges, and he would not 
be deemed to admit either ‘ defective eyesight or gross 
carelessness,’ the dilemma propounded by Mr. Spoor. If in 
such circumstances a cyclist has no rear light or reflector, is it 
unfair to say that he is guilty of contributory negligence, and 
is the cause of his own hurt ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Willowmere, Newton-le- Willows. ARTHUR SMITH, 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 
[To the Editor of Tux, SeEcTATOR.| 

Srr,—May a humble reader of The Spectator for nearly 
half a century venture to ask what good purpose can 
possibly be served by giving up so much of your valuable 
space week by week to discussions about the probability of 
a future life? Presumably the vast majority of your readers 
are Christians, if not Church people, and for Christians there 
is no possible doubt about the matter. We profess our faith 
in it in our Creeds, and, as St. Paul says, without it the 
whole Christian religion falls to the ground, Christians 
believe in the teaching of their Lord, and His teaching on 
this point is as clear as it could be.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

St. Paul’s Rectory, Exeter. Frank NEssirT, 

[Experience suggests that neither the majority of mankind 
nor the majority of readers of The Spectator find the mystery 
of the future. life disposed of quite as simply as our cor- 
respondent thinks it should be.—Ev. The Spectator.] 


KINGSMILL’S JOHNSON 

[To the Editor of Tux: Spectator. | 
Sir,— Although Mr. Dobrée has not read my book on Johnson, 
he attacks my view of the relations between Johnson and 
Lord Chesterfield as ‘* nauseating nonsense,” on the strength 
of a single sentence, which he found in Miss Lyn Irvine's 
review of my book. 

In this sentence I suggested that Chesterfield’s compliments 
to Johnson were insincere ; and I supported this suggestion 
(in subsequent sentences) by pointing out that Chesterfield, 
in order to recommend the Dictionary, tells a story of “a 
fine gentleman and a fine lady ” who muddled an assignation 
because of a badly spelt letter. Such an example, he says, 
must determine the fair sex and their adherents to adopt 
and scrupulously conform to Mr. Johnson’s rules of ortho- 
graphy. 

Mr. Dobrée can take his choice between believing, as I 
do, that Chesterfield praised ‘the various works of Mr. 
Johnson ” without reading them, or believing that Chesterfield 
was silly enough to expect the moralist of the Rambler to 
be pleased on being assured that his labours had removed 
a serious obstacle to adultery. Whichever choice he makes, 
he will find it difficult to justify his abuse of Johnson as 
‘an unmannerly cad” for writing his famous letter. I 
wonder what Mr. Dobrée admires in Lord Chesterfield. Is 
it his urbanity ?—I am, Sir, &c., HuGu KinGsMin... 

The Black Mill, Ore, Hastings. 


DOMINION PRIME MINISTERS AT HOME 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Sir,— I note that the French Nation has been given “ un 
Chequers Francais” in the Forest of St. Germain by the 
Government. Would it not be a fine gesture on our part 
to hand over some historic house in England within convenient 
distance from London for the use of the Dominion Premiers ? 
Their visits are frequent ; they are likely to continue, and 
it does not seem altogether fitting for them to be housed 
in hotels when they come over on Empire business. 

The question of expense is obviously a serious matter, 
and if the Government does not feel justified in purchasing 
a property, maybe owners would lend their domains for the 
purpose during a certain period, and this could be done in 
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yotation. There is a large number of fine properties entirely 
closed and likely to remain so for many a long day. Some 
owner might like to feel that his house and its valuable 
contents were being enjoyed and cared for and that, at the 
same time, he was offering hospitality of a truly patriotic 
nature to his fellow countrymen from overseas. 

The gift of Chequers by Lord Lee of Fareham was a 
generous act which one would like to see emulated. Apart 
from the beauty of the place, the peace and serenity of its 
sylvan surroundings must often have brought rest of the 
souls of sorely harassed Ministers overwhelmed with affairs 
of State.—I am, Sir, &c., Doruruy ALLITUSEN. 

Havering House, Milton, Marlborough. 


SELF CONTROL OR BIRTH CONTROL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 
Sir,-As Canon Lyttelton does not answer my _ simple 
question, may I answer it myself? The question was— 
js there any authority or book which recommends absolute 
and indefinite abstinence from sexual relations when for 
proper reasons it would be wrong to allow another birth ? 

Even Roman Catholics admit that ‘ the limitation of 
the number of children ”’ is ** sometimes a duty, as when the 
wife is in very poor health or the family is unable to take care 
of more.” (Moral Theology, by McHugh and Callan, §2615. 
This book bears the Imprimatur.) Yet the same book (§2617) 
says that “ continual non-use of marriage often leads to 
incontinence or to loss of affection.” So Fathers McHugh 
and Callan countenance various methods whereby the sex- 
act may be made unfertile, and the Pope has countenanced 
the ‘* safe’ period. So the choice is not between contraception 
and self-control, but between contraception and other methods 
of birth control. 

The answer to my question is No. No religion and no 
authority teaches indefinite continence in marriage when 
further births would be wrong. As explained in my letter 
in your issue of December Ist, Canon Lyttelton’s own solution 
is that the wife should yield to her husband when continence 
becomes awkward for him and, if she dies as the result, itis 
apparently God’s will. 

It is because the opponents of contraception, while professing 
to urge self-control, indulge in this shocking casuistry that I 
ventured to call their journal “ intellectually dishonest.” 
These are vital problems in married life and ought not to be 
the subject of casuistry.—I am, Sir, &c., REALIST. 

[This correspondence must now be closed.—Ep. The 
Spectator. | 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING 

[To the Editor of Tuk SPEecTATOR.] 
Str,—Referring to your comment on British Shipping in 
The Spectator of December 15th, I suggest that the gratuitous 
publicity given to the Scandinavian shipping interests by 
Mr. A. C. Hardy, is creating a false impression as to the relative 
economy of steam and motor ships. The very large number of 
motor ships put into service by them have been financed in 
the building, if not directly, certainly indirectly, through 
Government agency. These vessels are a very small factor in 
the tramp shipping trades, they are mostly employed in the 
liner trades and are, owing to the lower wage and manning 
scales, having no small measure of success. The very high 
values of this tonnage leaves little prospect of them paying 
their way at the very low rates prevailing in the tramp trades. 
It is the low valued old tonnage now owned by foreign 
interests which keep freights below the economic level, these 
ships are in many cases subsidized and in addition are not 
covered for third party risks up to the statutory £8 per ton. 
British shipping is always covered for this risk and it would 
be reasonable to require every ship using our ports to be 
covered to the same extent. 

The President of the Board of Trade might, with advantage, 
forthwith implement his warning by making the users of our 
ports toe the line with the users of the roads ; also by closing 
the British coastal trade to foreign tonnage. A large number of 
foreign non-coal-burning coasters are reaping a golden 
harvest on our coasts. The immediate effect of this restriction 
would mean something of a boom in the small shipbuilding 
yards and increased railway traffic until the shortage was 
nade good, 


As to the merits of steam ships and motor ships the initial 
advantage of the latter has been wiped out by the recent 
advances in design in steam plants.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEAFARER, 


THE TAX ON DIABETICS 
[To the Editor of THe SpecTator.] 
Sir,—May I, as a diabetic, suggest that an expression used 
in the pagagraph entitled “The Tax on Diabetics” in the 
section of ‘‘ News of the Week ” in last week’s issue of The 
Spectator is somewhat misleading ? 

It is stated that “‘ many thousands of persons suffering 
from diabetes are now kept alive from year to year” by 
insulin, The accuracy of the statement is not called to 
question, but the expression would lead the uninformed to 
visualize the state of a diabetic to be extremely onerous, 
to say the least ; as if diabetics were referred to as tadpoles 
in a toy aquarium. 

May I point out that the life of a diabetic, who understands 
his condition and its treatment, may be as healthy and 
happy as those who are fortunate enough not to be so handi- 
capped ? Indeed many of us are far healthier than those who 
are immune. I need make no comment upon the tax on 
insulin.—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy BURDEKIN. 

** Ridgeway,” Hythe, Kent. 


HUNGARY AND FRONTIER REVISION 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Please allow me to reply to some of Mr. Lawlor’s 
strictures upon Hungary’s attitude towards frontier revision. 

Mr. Lawlor’s statement that Count Bethlen went much 
farther than the original Hungarian claim is incorrect. In 
his recent lectures, Count Bethlen claimed the return of the 
territories inhabited by Hungarians marching with Hungary’s 
present frontiers. The justice of this claim is so obvious 
that no unprejudiced person could refuse it. What Count 
Bethlen claimed beyond this was simply that former Hun- 
garian subjects should be allowed to decide for themselves 
to which State they should henceforward belong, since they 
themselves demand this right of self-determination. Seeing 
that the whole Peace Settlement was ostensibly based upon 
this very principle, national self-determination, one can 
scarcely dispute the logic of Count Bethlen’s contention. 
But—and this is the important point—whatever the decision 
may be, Hungary will abide by it. 

Peaceful frontier revision has been recognized by the 
Covenant of the League (Article 19) as a legitimate aspiration, 
and a concern of all States Members of the League. The 
States of the Little Entente and Hungary have subscribed to 
this Covenant ; hence it is difficult to understand Mr. Lawlor’s 
complaint that the Hungarian revisionist campaign “ amounts 
to unwarrantable interference by one State in the domestic 
affairs of neighbouring States.”"—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool. R. G. WALMSLEY, 


LANCASHIRE AND JAPAN 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In The Spectator of December 15th your special corre- 
spondent provides us with a rather melancholy picture of the 
advantages which he thinks Japan has today over Lan- 
cashire. He has, however, missed two factors which may in 
the end prove of great importance. The first is the important 
amount of textile scientific research which is being done in 
this country, and which should help to re-establish Lanca- 
shire’s position as creator of original and beautiful materials ; 
secondly, the fact that in the higher-class trade colour and 
design play a considerable part, and here again Lancashire 
should have an advantage over a people who have up to now 
shown themselves to be more expert in copying than in 
originating. 

Lancashire’s future may well depend upon her ability to 
create new and beautiful goods, and for this purpose rationali- 
zation, including the formation of large units to produce on a 
mass production basis, might prove a great disaster.—I am, 
Sir, &e., IXENNETH LEE, 

The Old House, Hale, Cheshire. 
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George Saintsbury 


By HERBERT READ 


We are told that the late Professor Saintsbury himself 
expressed a wish that the introductions which he had from 
time to time prefixed to editions, selections and translations of 
certain literary classics should be gathered together into one 


volume, and no one will regret to see his wish fulfilled. Though 
not so numerous or so various as‘the Collected Essays, they 
represent Saintsbury’s type of criticism at its best. Dealing 


with such subjects as Swift, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Peacock, Donne and Pater, they leave the rather pedestrian 
levels on which, in his larger works, he accumulated and 
arranged facts, and attempt some statement of principles. I 
do not, by this comparison, intend to question in any way the 
value of those larger works ; there can scarcely be a critic or 
student of literature today, in this country or in America, who 
has not benefited liberally from such books as the History of 
Criticism, the History of English Prosody and the History of 
English Prose Rhythm. But these works are not in any real 
sense criticism ; nominally they are historical, and even as 
history they should be further qualified as surveys rather than 
us investigations. The latter type of history implies a very 
limited field, and very deep burrowing ; Saintsbury skimmed 
over the surface of received facts, marshalled them and ordered 
them, in some sense masticated them for less voracious 
readers. His books will probably be used as manuals by 
several generations of undergraduates ; for such as official 
education is, they are perfect instruments. They guide the 
student down tidy paths, they cram his unwilling maw with 
the fruit of knowledge, they lead him inevitably into the 
wilderness of satiety. They communicate a sense of the 
author's enormous gusto. 

If gusto were a virtue in a critic (instead of being, on the 
whole, a disadvantage: it usually implies a lack of discri- 
mination), the prefaces and essays now collected would be 
good criticism. There is no doubt that Saintsbury enjoyed 
the books he wrote about, and enjoyed writing about them. 
But enjoyment is only of value to the critic if he can be sure 
that he has good grounds for enjoyment, if his enjoyment 
invariably leads him to the best, if, in short, enjoyment is 
related to a hierarchy of values which can be defined. In 
writing of Pater, Saintsbury comes very near to expressing 
his own ideal : 

“The more your interests are, the better; the higher, the 

nobler, the purer the subjects of them are, of course, the better ; 
but the main thing is to get themselves intensified, purified, 
ennobled ;_ to clear the mind in regard to them of convention and 
of cant; to clear it of confusion and commonplace, to make the 
flame ‘ gem-like,’ the essence quintessential, the gold free from 
alloy.” 
This reads a little like the psychopathic panacea of a few years 
ago: every day and in every way I get better and better. It 
reminds us, too, of Mr. Richards’s psychological theory of 
value. In any case, it is bombinans in vacuo, a fussy ball of 
intensity bouncing off into vacancy, no one knows where or 
whence, nor cares. 

In the very interesting memoir of Saintsbury, which 
Professor Blyth Webster, one of his pupils, has written, one or 
two personal characteristics of Saintsbury’s are mentioned 
which offer some clue to his deficiencies as a critic. He is 
oon with his friend Creighton, and we are told : 

* In mundane. matters their turn of mind was apt to be sceptical. 
It was free from trace of bigotry, distrusted generalizations and 





Prefaces and Essays. By George Saintsbury. 
8s. 6d.)}——-George Saintsbury. By A. 
(Oliver and Boyd. 2s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan. 
Blyth Webster. 


specifics, did not divide parties or persons into black or white, and 
felt the irony of things. Hach had the historie and comparative 
.sense, and would not dogmatize in mere terms of the present. Not 
unacquainted with the higher criticism in their fields of study, they 
were unimpressed with its methods and results; and, indifferent 
to metaphysical and psychological subtlety, they were chargeable 
with cleaving to the outer husk of fact.” 


And of Saintsbury alone : 


“If he does not keep altogether out of controversy, he engages 
in no logomac hies ; he declines to define, and will not prescribe nor 
condemn,’ 

These observations are offered in praise of Saintsbury, and 
his biographer is at least complacent when he says that 
“it was later a principle of his, ‘most sincere and most strong,’ 
and his practice, not to criticize living authors.” 

Actually this attitude, common in academic circles, reveals a 
certain fear of life, a certain treatment of literature as 
a refuge from life, which is actually the explanation of 
Saintsbury’s limitations. How far the inveterate prudery 
which accompanies his treatment of most eighteenth-century 
writers is a reflex of this fear the reader may be left to decide, 
Saintsbury was too genial to have been a prude in conversa- 
tion or taste. He merely, we must assume, wished to appear 
a prude in public. It was the same coyness that distinguished 
his favourite Thackeray. Saintsbury was, in fact, a typical 
oman of Victorian evasiveness. There is one characteristic 
common to all the authors he preferred and recommended : 
they are all men without general ideas. He instinctively 
avoided those writers who probe deeply into the problems of 
human life. That his attitude may have sprung from a con- 
viction that those problems are beyond the capacities of the 
individual, and are best left to the authority of institutions, 
is true enough; but that does not exempt him from the 
charge of timidity. Critics like Dryden and Coleridge before 
him, and like Mr. Eliot in our own time, have held a similar 
conviction. But holding that conviction, they have not been 
afraid—have, indeed, regarded it as an essential duty—to 
relate their criticism to their beliefs. One has only to com- 
pare, for example, Saintsbury’s essay on Pater in_ this 
volume with Mr. Eliot’s essay on Pater and Arnold to see the 
difference between the literary gossip of a refugee from life 
and the criticism of a man for whom literature is an integral 
part of life, with problems which cannot with any good 
conscience be isolated from life. Perhaps in this particular 
ease it is too much to expect Saintsbury to criticize Pater on 
the same grounds as Mr. Eliot ; for at bottom Saintsbury’s 
and Pater’s attitude is the same attitude: the divorce 
of literature and art from everything which makes it 
significant. 

There is, of course, a sense in which literature does and 
must preserve its independence: the poet’s first concern is 
the technical quality of his verse, and a poet who subordinates 
this concern to questions of religion, morality or ideology of 
any kind is thereby the less a poet. The ‘“ values ” which a 
poet imports into his work are his fatality ; they are in- 
evitable but accidental to his sensibility. They cannot be 
forced or cultivated in any way. It is precisely the function 
of criticism to be aware of the imponderable and the ‘unpre- 
dictable in a poet’s work; and to have sufficient grasp of 
veneral values to find a place in their hierarchy for the object 
of his criticism. Logomachies and definitions, generalizations 
and specifies—these are ugly words for necessary activities; 
and in rejecting them Saintsbury was avoiding the essential 
function of the critic, 
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ScreNcE is a hard master, but a master for whom his servants 
feel so much devotion that, in order to please him, they 
are prepared to undertake the hardest tasks, to suffer cheer- 
fully not merely discomfort, but pain and even death. The 
roll of scientific martyrs is already a long one; and for 
every hero who has died for the cause, there are scores who 
have lived their sacrifice of daily privations stoically borne, 
of chronic overwork and regular unpleasantness. 

In this second group a high place, it seems to me, must 
be assigned to Professor Kellogg, of Indiana University, 
and his wife. In the book under review* they have given 
us a description of an experiment carried out by them in 1931 
and 1932—an experiment, of which it is absorbingly interesting 
to read, but one which it must have been quite appallingly 
difficult, trying and exhausting to perform. This heroic 
couple took a baby chimpanzee into their home and, for 
nine months, brought it up with their own child. At the 
beginning of the experiment, the ape’s age was seven and 
a half months, that of the child, ten months. Gua, the 
chimpanzee, was treated in exactly the same way as Donald, 
the human. She was dressed, bathed, fed in a high chair, 
taught habits of cleanliness, encouraged to learn through 
play. For nine months, the boy had a little sister, and the 
ttle sister was an ape. During these nine months, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kellogg not only nursed the two infants, but kept 
them under continuous scientific observation. The record 
of their labours is contained in The Ape and the Child. 

The Kelloggs are cautious and unprejudiced observers, 
out to record facts, not to prove any particular theory. 
Living, however, in a land, where behaviourism is orthodox, 
they feel it necessary to walk very, very delicately, for fear of 
disturbing the susceptibilities of Dr. Watson. Thus, dis- 
cussing whether a particular style of walking is “ inherent 
and so figuratively ‘comes out’ rather than being put in 
from the outside,” they very reasonably conclude that any 
gait must be “native” at least in this sense: that the 
structure of the bodily parts predisposes one animal to walk 
in one way and another to walk in a different way. But 
this is evidently going too far for Dr. Watson; and they 
hasten to qualify this rash statement by adding that “ if 
we prefer to adopt the technically invulnerable position of 
genetics and say that bodily build and structure depend 
not only upon the heredity of the organism but also upon 
all its previous environment (both prenatal and postnatal) 
then we may wish,to take issue with the statement that 
walking is in any unequivocal sense a native ability.” 

For example, if the prenatal environment of a chimpanzee 
were not the uterus of another chimpanzee, but that of a rhinc- 
ceros, it would probably be born a rather different animal ; and 
if, owing to some accident, it were born deformed or a 
monster, it would probably be unable to climb trees as well 
as normal apes. But in this particular context, are such 
contingencies really worth talking about? And, again, 
in a discussion of the question whether environment counts 
more than heredity, what on earth is the value of an argument 
like the following ? ‘It would be quite possible . . . to 
take the child of criminal delinquents, provided it was normal 
at birth, and by giving him the proper training to make 
him a great religious or moral leader. Conversely, it would 
be possible to take the child of gifted and upright parents 
and, by placing him in a suitable environment, to produce 
a criminal of the lowest order.” 

All this. is obvious, but entirely beside the point. It 
is notorious that a person can be of low intelligence and 
yet a successful religious leader, of high intelligence 
and yet a successful criminal. To determine the respec. 
tive influence of heredity and environment it would be 
necessary to take, say, a thousand children of high- 
class mental deficients and a thousand of successful pro- 
fessional men and give them exactly the same upbringing 
and educational opportunities. If in each batch the percent- 
age of accomplished mathematicians, engineers, doctors 
and so forth turned out to be the same, then one would be 





*The Ape and the Child. By W. N. Kellogg and L, A. Kellogg. 
(McGraw-Hill. 12s. 6d.) 


Ape and Child 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


justified in saying that heredity counted for little and 
environment for almost everything. If the percentages are 
different (and the available evidence seems to suggest that 
they would be different), then it would appear that there are 
certain hereditary tendencies which environment is powerless 
to correct. All this, however, is by the way; let us return 
to our two infants. 

Although the younger of the two, Gua, the anthropoid, was 
physically more mature than Donald, the human. Moreover, 
her senses of smell, hearing and sight were more acute than 
the corresponding senses in the child. Against these (pace 
Dr. Watson) congenital advantages must be placed a seriouz 
congenital handicap; Gua’s hand was considerably less 
efficient than Donald’s. Compared with man, the chimpanzee 
is a clumsy manipulator. 

So much for the physical foundations. What of the 
psychological superstructure erected upon them? Judged 
by the accepted tests, the boy was normally developed for 
his age; he may be regarded as a good average specimen 
of Homo Sapiens in infancy. In the light of this fact, the 
achievements of the chimpanzee take on a special significance: 
For, in many respects, Gua. proved herself a quicker and 
better learner than Donald. Thus, a tempting piece of 
food was suspended from the ceiling; a yard to one side 
of it was placed a chair. Problem: how to get the food ? 
Answer: by pushing the chair directly underneath it, 
climbing up and grabbing. Gua arrived at the solution 
more rapidly than Donald; and in other tests of the same 
kind her performance was also superior. Her memory, 
or, as the authors prefer to put it, her capacity for delayed 
reactions, seemed to be at least as good as the child’s; so, 
apparently, was her understanding of simple verbal state- 
ments, commands and questions. She was more obedient 
than the child and seemed more ready to co-operate with 
the experimenters. Distinctly less good than his, however, 
was Gua’s power of mimicry. When any aping was done, 
it was done by the human, not the chimpanzee. Which is 
doubtless one of. the reasons why humans are ultimately 
more educable than apes. 

Oddly enough, it was in the sphere, not of intelligence, 
but of feeling that Gua most conspicuously displayed her 
inferiority. The ape was almost hysterically emotional. 
Her capacity for fear and anxiety was enormous, and her 
love for her foster father amounted to an obsession. She 
was abjectly dependent upon his presence and, if left alone, 
would simply “* go to pieces.” The child, on the contrary, 
was sufficiently independent, emotionally speaking, of his 
parents to be able to be quite happy playing by himself. 
The power to control emotion is probably the major secret 
of human superiority. Perhaps also man’s emotions are 
congenitally less violent than the ape’s and are therefore 
more easily controllable. What Spinoza calls Human 
Bondage may be light compared with the bondage of anthro- 
poids. 

A very important point observed by the experimenters 
was this: the child would undertake manipulation and 
investigation for their own sakes ; the ape would undertake 
them only when she had a strong emotional motive. She 
would perform intelligent actions for a piece of apple, but 
not otherwise. Donald had the makings of a disinterested 
man of science; Gua, at the best, was only an applied 
scientist, 

Professor Kellogg patiently tried to teach Gua to say 
‘papa ”’—-but without any success. It would have been 
interesting to know exactly when and how her inability to 
speak would have affected the ape’s performance as compared 
with that of the child. When the experiment stopped, 
Donald could still hardly talk. Let us hope that the next 
investigators to pursue these interesting enquiries will 
prove even more heroically patient than Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg. 
This first experiment has answered many questions ;_ but 
at the same time it has raised a score of others which can 
be answered only by keeping a chimpanzee in fully human 
surroundings until it reaches maturity. I commiserate in 
advance with the people who decide to take on the job. 
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The Path to Rome 


Now I See. By Armmold Lunn. (Sheed and Ward. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Mr. ARNOLD LuNnN, who has for years boxed the Christian 
compass, has at last ceased to oscillate and come finally to 
rest in (or should it be upon ?) Rome. An agnostical reviewer 
might feel the temptation of a sharper metaphor, and remem- 
bering how gallantly Mr. Lunn has flown the colours of forlorn 
creeds, note how, moth-like, he has finally burned his wings at 
the candle round which he has fluttered so long, and remark 
regretfully that he will fly no more. The temptation is one 
which the present reviewer finds it easy to resist, for there is 
much to command the reader’s respect, something even to 
command his admiration in Mr. Lunn’s book, whatever his 
opinions. He might note with some amusement that Mr, 
Lunn seems to consider the history of his spiritual Odyssey to 
be scarcely less important than the conelusions which termin- 
ated it ; the first part of his book records the former, the second 
defends the latter. Now Mr. Lunn is never tired of pointing 
out that, if Christianity is true, it is the most important truth 
in the world. He is probably right in this, and those who 
think it true, no less than those who think it false, will welcome 
Mr. Lunn’s brilliant statement of Christian apologetics. But 
precisely how or why he became a Catholic, what devils of 
doubt he encountered, what temptations of heresy he overcame, 
and why precisely it is as a Catholic and not as a Methodist 
or an Anglican that he presents his case—these matters, which 
belong to the autobiography of an individual rather than to the 
truth of a creed, are, in spite of the author’s writing, which is 
always vivid and often entertaining, not perhaps quite as 
important as Mr. Lunn thinks them. 

Yet, although one may not care a brass farthing whether or 
when or after what doubtings Mr. Lunn became a Catholic 
one may still feel grateful for his book. There are, in fact? 
three occasions for gratitude. First, he is an uncompromising 

ationalist. By this I mean that he thinks that the Christian 

view of the world, and particularly the Catholic version of it, 
can be defended by reason. His position is stated at the 
beginning of the book : 

“No man ” (the Evangelicals claim), ‘‘ is convinced by reason— 
which is certainly untrue—it is sin and sin alone which keeps a man 
from Christ. I admit that sin may act as a tremendous bias 
against an unprejudiced examination of the case for Christianity, 
but ignorance explains far more shipwrecks of faith than sin.” 
This position is consistently maintained throughout. It is, 
however, important to make it clear that Mr. Lunn does not 
consider that reason can give the only or even the best defence 
of Christianity. The advantage which he claims for it is that 
it is common to us all and that its special products, reasons, 
ean be communicated ; while, although ‘the saint is un- 
doubtedly the best argument for the faith, saints are severely 
rationed.” It is not merely because Mr. Lunn reasons on 
occasion extremely well that his affirmation of the integrity 
and efficacy of reason is important ; it is high time that some- 
body raised a protest against the current fashion of the age 
which regards reason as a mere cork bobbing about in the 
waves of instinet and desire, suborned from the first to reach 
the conclusions to which irrational forces direct her. The con- 
clusions of reason may be wrong, but if we are to retain our 
belief in the possibility of the achievement of truth by the 
human mind, it is necessary to concede that they may also be 
right, right absolutely ; also that they may be reached by a 
free mind operating dispassionately according to the laws 
which it has itself laid down. 

Secondly, Mr. Lunn will have none of subjectivist religion, 
that is to say, the religion which men make to please them- 
selves, projecting their personal wishes into the universe and 
then dignifying them with the name of divine in order to assure 
themselves that the heart of things is in their image. Mr. 
Lunn insists that religion must be objective ; if, that is, it is 
true, it is true in all ages whether men notice it or not, true for 
all men whether they like it or not, and, however unpleasant, 
it must be accepted, if it is found to be true. Now Mr. Lunn 
often seems to find it, especially the Catholic version of it, 
very unpleasant indeed. There are, for example, certain 
matters, such as a physical Hell and the belief in evil spirits, 
which seem to stick in his gorge. He was also surprised, even 
pained, that Catholics showed so little disposition to hook him, 
and none to pat him on the back when the hook had been 


———— 


swallowed. But, he points out, he is not “ dictating the terms 
on which he is prepared to accept God,” and presently reaches 
a position in which he is prepared to “ accept as true gli 
that Christ taught,” for no other reason than that “ Christ 
taught it.” In a word, we are not to take liberties with re. 
ligion to please ourselves or to make it conform with the 
fashions of the age. 

Thirdly, a point of manner, Mr. Lunn knows how to make 
righteousness readable—a very rare accomplishment. It is so 
easy to talk folly wisely, so difficult to make wisdom sound 
other than foolish. He has a number of good stories ; makes 
some bad jokes and more good ones, and has the wit to notice 
facts such as that orthodoxy has lain so long disused on the 
shelf that it is just beginning to be taken off it as an exciting 
novelty. I don’t believe the reader had thought of that, 

C. E. M. Joan, 


England’s Eastern Province 
East Anglia. By R. H. Mottram. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 


No one could be better fitted than Mr. Mottram to write about 
East Anglia: he was born there, bred there, has snuffed 
its breezes most of his life, and absorbed the tradition of his 
forebears. He has it in his buttons. So this is no formal 
book of a cold appraiser. Mr. Mottram is a lover writing of 
his mistress ; and just as Mirabel loved Millamant, he loves 
her in spite of her faults—nay, for them: at least, he would 
if he could find any. Indeed, the chief charm of the book is 
the air of happy contentment that it breathes : it is a labour 
of love, not a guide-book, but a fellow-creature at your ear 
telling you about things as you go along. What you will 
thoroughly understand at the end is that England’s Easteri 
Province is one of the most fascinating districts in the world, 
and that there must be something mentally wrong with th: 
man who does not want to live there. And that is the right 
spirit. 

England’s Eastern Provinee-—this is Mr. Mottram’s pre- 
ferred name—is not a mere geographical term: it is a thing 
of the mind and spirit, a civilization of its own. Cambridge 
may lie within its topographical boundaries, but we (yes, et 
ego in Arcadia sum) will have nothing to do with Cambridge. 
It is metropolitan, a kind of suburb of London: like New- 
market, it belongs to the Continent as did the Bury of 
Charles II’s day with its Bury Fair, about which Mr. Mottram 
remains obstinately dumb. His Bury is that of the Abbey 
and of Defoe, and of the * Angel Inn,’ by the pump of which 
Sam Weller met Job Trotter. No; we will begin with 
Breckland, round about Ely, because that is where, among 
other things, the proper East Anglian food begins—herring 
and oysters—and we will go leisurely along through Norfolk 
and Suffolk, curling round at the end for a bit of Essex, and 
see what we shall see, and meet whom we shall meet : churches, 
castles, great houses, moats, broads, moors, and even—oh, 
unbeliever !—hills ; old monks, great lords, Coke of Holkham 
(the home also of Chief Justice Coke), Nelson, the Quakers, 
Crabbe, Cowper, Fitzgerald, all the Norwich painters, and a 
whole crowd of ‘ characters,” smugglers, innkeepers and 

arson Woodforde. 





Look at the Index (but don’t rely too much on its accu-, 


racy. Oh, Mr. Mottram! that you should thus forget your 
clerkly tradition for so many generations back : would your 
grandfather, who was held up by a highwayman, armed with 
a candlestick, when conveying gold to Thetford, have passed 
your index ?) and see the extraordinary variety of names. 


The memories they raise, the things they suggest. But for 


the places you must read the text. Here is where So-and-so 
did this, or such and such happened, or, best of all, where 
“1” did this or saw that. For Mr Mottram is genially with 
you all the time, and, good East Anglian that he is, he will 
have no nonsense, will not let you labour under miscon- 
ceptions (don’t think, for instance, that living in Lavenham 
in its palmy days was Paradise, or that the reason that it is 
what it is is satisfactory). But he will make you see and 
consider, and what is more will make you understand this 
and that change, its profound significance, its bad and its 
good. 


Everything, of course, is not in this book. The initiate will’ 


make their own additions : that, for instance, there is a mar- 
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yellous church library at Swaffham as well as at Shipdam ; 
that Diss can lay claim to Skelton; that Suffolk produced 
Brooke of Chesapeake and Shannon fame ; that the scene of 
the old play of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay is set at 
Fressingfield and Harleston; that—but these are gestures of 
pride tainted with vanity, though one would like to think 
them a vying in affection. For, after all, to anything of this 
sort there is always more to be added, and in Mr. Mottram’s 
pook there is already God’s plenty, with eighteen illustrations 
to diversify the text. For this is a land shared by Sir 
Thomas Browne and Robert Walpole, by Mary Tudor and 
Pocahontas, by the Norse, Danish, Dutch, Huguenot and 
Saxon folk, by the bittern and the water-violet. And if you 
prefer Sussex or Cornwall, well, de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum; but do not be too sure of your constancy until you 
have read this book. Bonamy Dosrée. 


Rochester’s': Poems 


The Poetical Works of John Wilmot Earl of Rochester. 

Edited by Quilter Johns. (The Haworth Press. 25s.) 
RocuEstTeER offers to the modern editor an unusually difficult 
task, as no collection of his poems appeared in his lifetime. 
The first reliable edition was that printed for Tonson and pub- 
lished in 1691, and the first ninety pages of Mr. Quilter Johns’ 
edition is based on its 1696 reprint. But this edition con- 
tained only a small nucleus of what may be described as the 
Rochester canon, and an editor has to be judged by the skill 
with which he finds his way through the mass of material in 
contemporary miscellanies, printed and MSS., and his choice 
of poems from the earlier and less reliable edition of Thorn- 
come in 1685 and from the later collections between 1701 and 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

In 1926 Mr. John Hayward did a noble piece of editorial 
pioneering for the Nonesuch Press, and the task of the re- 
viewer must be chiefly that of comparing the merits of the only 
modern editions with any claim to completeness. 

In the one particular of beauty Mr. Johns’ edition is cer- 
tainly superior. It is far better printed on far better paper, 
although it is published at a much lower price than the None- 
such. But editorially it is inferior. Mr. Hayward had done 
most of the work for future editors ; there remained only to 
correct a few faults. These, apart from the too numerous 
misprints, were the inclusion of many doubtful poems. Mr. 
Johns prints nineteen less poems than Mr. Hayward. In so 
far as he has left out poems from the suspect 1761 edition, he 
is probably justified, and in any case there is no loss to poetry. 
But he has ignored altogether the various miscellanies with 
the result that we miss so lovely a poem as the translation 
from Horace, Book 1, Ode 4. 

Errors for which Mr. Hayward can hardly be blamed, for 
they have come to light through later research, are left uncor- 
rected. ‘The song, almost certainly by D’Urfey, which may 
refer to Rochester’s conduct at Epsom in the lines : 

“That for the Noble Name of Spark 
Does his Companions Rally ; 
Commits an Outrage in the Dark, 
Then slinks into an Alley,” 
is again printed. So, too, is “‘ A Trial of the Poets for the 
Bays ” with its malicious lines on Otway. The attribution of 
this poem to Rochester was the sole evidence for the story 
told with typical colour and inaccuracy by Sir Edmund Gosse 
of the jealous Rochester hounding Otway from England the 
better to enjoy the favours of Mrs. Barry. Sinee Mr, Hay- 
ward reprinted it, it has been assigned by Mr. Roswell Ham on 
almost conclusive evidence to Elkanah Settle. 

Mr. Johns’ text of certain poems is far grosser than Mr. 
Hayward’s, relying as he does for the text of poems not 
printed by Tonson on the editions of 1739 and 1757 rather 
than on the edition of 1685. Rochester's poems became 
progressively more indecent through the course of the 
eighteenth century. Sales seem to have been maintained 
by an editorial policy of going one better, and it cannot 
be doubted that in these cases Mr. Hayward was right to 
follow the earlier text. But there are occasions when the 
later text used by Mr. Johns is to be preferred for sense 
or for poetry, notably in the case of “ The Restauration ” 
and in some parts of the-magnificent critical essay, ‘‘ Horace’s 






Tenth Satire Imitated,” though here the later text is 
responsible for two indecent lines in the attack on Dryden 
which are probably not Rochester’s. Both editors indeed 
have been inclined to follow their chosen text too closely. 
The best version stylistically, and perhaps therefore the 
nearest to Rochester’s, would be obtained by an arbitrary 
combination, a : 
Mr. Johns has missed an opportunity of supplementing 
Mr. Hayward’s memoir with the material that still lies un- 
collected in the reports of the Historical MSS. Commission 
and in the memoirs of the period. Apart from Burnet, 
Anthony Wood, and the pseudo-St. Evremond, whose 
memoir Mr. Johns reprints, there is so little contemporary 
material for Rochester’s life that every scrap which his 
editors and his painstaking biographer, Herr Prinz, have 
missed is to be treasured. It is the unbalanced fever of 
research, but the discovery in detail of the strange involved 
affair of the stopped duel with Arran, which reflects more 
on Rochester’s courage than the old story of the meeting 
with Mulgrave, and of the dark hints of his dealings with 
Stephen Colledge, the Protestant joiner, may excite the 
student of Rochester’s poetry as much as a new reference 
to Shakespeare may be supposed to excite Professor Chambers. 
Perhaps one of Mr. Johns’ worst faults, evident too in the 
sparse list of editions he has drawn upon, is that he has 


not enough of the magpie in his nature. 
GRAHAM GREENE, 


Why People Hate Poetry 


Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind. By Charles Williams, 
(Oxford. 6s.) 

Tunis book would be excellent as a present from parents who 
wish to ensure that their children will detest poetry for their 
whole lives. Mr. Williams explains in his preface that the 
four corners of his book lie at such points as the use of the 
word ‘“* Reason” by Wordsworth in “ The Prelude,” &e. 
Actually, for the most part, his arguments amount to no more 
than a paraphrase of *“ The Prelude,” parts of “* Paradise 
Lost,” and Keats’ ‘** Odes,” expressed in a suggestive way 
which might be helpful to students who are anxious to know 
what these poems are “ about.” Scattered through his book 
there are some definitions which would also perhaps be useful 
to examination candidates, such as that “* prose pretends and 
tends to subdue its own method of existence to its business of 
dealing with the reader, but poetry desires and determines to 
subdue the reader to its own method of existence.” 

The paraphrases of poems which occupy most of this book 
are written in a language sometimes familiar and sometimes 
high-falutin, which shames the authors in their graves. The 
following is a typical example: ‘* Hemlock, opiate, Lethe 
. . . the opening of the poem has called Death soft names. 
It has been the business of poetry to use soft names ; many 
a mused rhyme has in the lesser places of art called so upon 
great experiences.” What did Keats ever do to deserve 
this ? 

Mr. Williams’ familiarity consists in calling Wordsworth 
* William ’ and Marlowe “ Christopher”: ‘ This chapter is 
definitely Williamite ” (not Williamsite), he writes, and he 
goes on to say that “ William and Christopher would have 
adored each other.” This would certainly have been an 
interesting affair, especially as he is equally sure that William 
did not really care for Annette: “ perhaps he could never 
have been attached to Annette because he was a great poet.” 
We are left wondering what Wordsworth did care for in his 
spare time, when he was just being a human for a few moments, 
But no doubt Mr. Williams and Miss Batho would hasten to 
assure me that he was bathing his sore eyes. 

One of Mr. Williams’ more interesting suggestions is that a 
satiric verse of Swift, “ Poor Pope will grieve a month,” 
“reminds us of later Shakespeare, though it has less power, 
and deals with less intense things, with outer habits rather 
than inner life.’ So when he does commit himself to a 
statement, like a sports’ dog after a lame duck, he hastens to 


retrieve it. He quotes: 


“ Death is the end of woes; die soon, O faery’s son.” 


and he comments: ‘“ The insurpassable sweetness of that 
line is almost enough to persuade anyone to ensue death.” 
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One can only add that the unsurpassable silliness of this com- 
ment is enough to ditto ditto. 

This is the kind of criticism which goes far to explain why 
s0 many people detest poetry. It speaks of poets as though 
they were superior beings incapable of experiencing the 
feelings of ordinary people; it translates simple and direct 
poetry, which easily explains itself, into high-flown and indirect 
language. In trying to elevate poetry, it puts it on the shelf. 

It is typical of Mr. Williams’ method that he has no sense 
of contemporary poetry, and he seemingly has even less 
sense of the contemporary scene. Speaking of the Elizabe- 
thans he writes : “* In those morally spacious days the highest 
spiritual and political authorities took a hand in the game of 
death with a realism inconceivable by our more puritanical 
generation.”’ Has Mr. Williams ever heard of the Great War ? 
Has he ever thought what Macbeth would have to say of some 
of our European Dictators? If he had answered these 
questions, perhaps he would have written of the poetry of the 
past as though it had some bearing on the present, and not 
as though it were dead, boneless and cremated. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


The Homes of Kent 


Country Houses of Kent. By Arthur Oswald. (Country Life. 
12s, 6d.) 
How grateful we should be—and, I hope, are—to Country 
Life! Many a forgotten or neglected loveliness has it rescue 1 
for those who care for England, and week by week we may 
marvel at the apparently inexhaustible ingenuity with which 
it continues to discover the beauties of our domestic archi- 
tecture. It is indeed much to be hoped that the scheme for 
issuing a ‘*‘ county by county” series may materialize. Of 
this projected series the volume on the country houses of Kent 
is the first, and could scarcely be better arranged or produced. 

The compilers and editors of such books would do well 
invariably to imitate the simplicity and convenience of Mr. 
Oswald’s system. A clear map, a bibliography, and an 
index, those three essentials, are all present. A useful little 
list of houses which may be visited by the public, the times 
when they are shown, and the cost of admission. Then a 
brief introduction, with a few comments on the types of 
building and the materials most generally found. Then the 
copious photographs, and a concise and accurate paragraph 
eoncerning each building illustrated. The order of arrange- 
ment is, wisely, chronological and not regional; and thus 
it conducts the reader, chapter by chapter, up from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

One may regret that the number of examples included 
could not be greater, for in turning over the pages one looks 
in vain for many a modest favourite. Where, for instance, 
is the lovely village of Biddenden with its wide street and its 
pink brick houses? And where is Chiddingstone with its 
overhanging storeys of lath and plaster? And where is St. 
Benedict’s Priory, so oddly reminiscent of Cheshire in the 
midst of Kent? Mr. Oswald himself forestalls this criticism 
(which he should accept as a compliment rather than as a 
criticism) by saying that “ to deal comprehensively with its 
(Kent’s) country houses would require a much larger book 
than this.” It would indeed. But then it would also require 
a much more expensive book, and one less easy to hold in the 
hand. The advantage of Mr. Oswald’s book is that it is both 
inexpensive and handy. ‘ Those which are described and 
illustrated here,’ he says, ‘‘ are necessarily only a selection, 
but an attempt has been made to give as representative a 
selection as possible.” Mr. Oswald is right there, for his 
selection is truly representative : it ranges from the yeoman’s 
cottage to the castle and the palace, a very important eclect- 
icism of choice in a county such as Kent, where modesty rubs 
gables as well as shoulders with grandeur, and grandeur itself 
preserves the quality of the modesty of which it is little more 
than the magnified example. Kent, indeed, was a wise choice 
to start off a county series: Kent, so rich in the dwellings of 
yeoman and merchants, so rich too in the homes of the squire, 
so rich too in the homes of the great nobles. Domestic archi- 
tecture could scarcely be more richly represented, or more 
diversely representative. ‘The photographs are of the high 
quality we are accustomed to associate with Country Life. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST, 
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Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy 


East and West in Religion. 
Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

Counter Attack from the East: 
Radhakrishnan. 
7s. 6d.) 


By 8. Radhakrishnan. (Allen and 


the Philosophy 


By C. E. M. Joad. - 


(Allen and Unwin, 


THOUGH neither of these books can be regarded as an adequate 
introduction to Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s philosophy, they May 
perhaps lure their readers to seek a fuller acquaintance with 


one who must certainly rank among the more important: 


thinkers of our day. The first contains five addresses of g 
comparatively untechnical type, three of them delivered at 
Manchester College, Oxford. In the second, Mr. Joad ex. 
hibits and analyses some of Radhakrishnan’s characteristic 
ideas ; sandwiched, like some exquisite pdié, between a sub- 
stantial introduction and epilogue in which he sets out his own 
views. 

Radhakrishnan is first and foremost'a profoundly religious 
personality ; who believes in the absolute priority of Spirit, 
and is ruled by his awestruck awareness of ‘* the vastness of 
the Universe and the mysteries of the soul.’”? He knows that 
the renewal and betterment of life which he so earnestly desires 
for his own nation can only come from the eternal sources of 
life. ‘* Altruism is not a substitute for adoration, from which 
it arises.” In the beautiful sermon called ‘* Revolution 
through Suffering ”’ delivered in Manchester College Chapel, he 
discloses himself as a teacher of religion, willing to accept and 
harmonize the spiritual wisdom of East and West, in so far 
as they witness to “* the eternal essence of.the living God Who 
is Love”: 


“The victory over evil through suffering and death.; we have 
it not only in the garden of Gethsemane, in the palace of Gautama 
the Buddha, in the cell where Socrates drank the hemlock, but in 
many other unknown places. Only -that which suffers is truly 
loving, truly divine. ... Suffering is the substance of spiritual 
life, the very flesh of reality, the blood that unites us all.” 


Here then is Radhakrishnan, the religious teacher. As we 
might expect in a mind nourished by the best traditions of 
Hinduism, intellectually he is a determined menist ; and one 
of the most interesting aspects of his thought, seen from the 
angle of Christian theism, is the manner in which he deals 
with the inevitable conflict between the findings of his religious 
intuitions and the conclusions to which his metaphysical 
system inevitably leads. For the first brings him, as it does 
all who truly possess it, to an experience which requires per- 
sonal language if it is even to be hinted—much more expressed. 
Thus he can refer almost in Johannine terms to “ the generous 
self-giving of the Absolute,” and say, in words strongly 
reminiscent of Von Hiigel (of ail modern philosophers the least 
influenced by Eastern thought), “from the beginning we are 
in the presence of given-ness.”. Yet on the other hand, he 
is content to define the end of religion as ** the realization of 
the potentially divine in man”; and can describe Reality in 
language which really involves a pantheistic interpretation 
of the universe. 


It would be too much to say that Radhakrishnan has achieved 
a system in which this ancient contradiction is resolved ; for 
indeed he shows his genuine spirituality by a humble refusal 
to try to make all the pieces of our puzzle fit. But he does at 
least point us to an experience of Reality in which it is trans- 
cended, in the apprehension of * the supreme all comprehen- 
sive One.” Then the soul’s eyes are opened, and “the 
universe seems to be alive with spirit, aglow with fire, burning 
with light.” Here the monist is lost in the mystic ; more 
concerned to find the Reality for which he thirsts than to 
define it. For such a mind, the various religious systems are 


merely more or less successful symbolic representations of a. 


truth beyond them. ‘“ Religious forms are not so much 
true as ‘significant.”’ Even the word ‘** God ”’ only describes 
our limited experience of a largely unknown spiritual fact : 
it is ** a symbol in which religion cognizes the Absolute.’ In 
this, of course, Radhakrishnan is at one with the great masters 
of Transcendence ; Plotinus, Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
Kekhart. Contact with such doctrine is a salutary gymnastic, 
tending to restore our spiritual suppleness ; the first of the 
precious qualities of youth that the religious mind is apt to lose. 


EvELYN UNDERMILL, 
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Conspicuous Gallantry 
me Epic of Captain Scott. By Martin Lindsay. (Peter 


Davies. 5s.) 

qux story of Captain Scott’s journey to the South Pole has 
jn it the essence of all great tragedy. As Lear upon the heath, 
go the small doomed party in a waste of snows is at once 
dwarfed and exalted. We feel the keenest pity and the keenest 
admiration as we watch the struggle : it is impossible to read 
the end of it unmoved. ‘These men did a wild thing well, and 
yere then killed by bad luck. But the cruelty of Fate, like the 
corpses in the last act of Hamlet, is almost izrelevant to the 
impression which the tragedy leaves upon us. In the high 
qualities which the exploit cailed for there is—in retrospect— 
justificat ion for its bitter climax. 

Mr. Martin Lindsay tells the story simply and well. We 
follow Scott to Cape Evans, which the two not very satisfac- 
tory motor sledges left on October 24th, 1911. The pony 
party (the ponies were Mongolians) set out a week later, and 
were followed after another week by the two dog teams. 
Stage by stage the expedition advanced across the Barrier, 
making depots where supplies were dumped, and dwindling 
gradually according to plan. From the Beardmore Glacier 
the dog teams were sent back (the ponies had been killed for 
meat), and.three picked sledge teams of four men each began 
the assault on the glacier. Mr. Lindsay. knows what sledging 
js like, and his book gains enormously in vividness and autho- 
tity from his background of personal experience. From the 
top of the glacier, with the Pole still 372 miles away, one 
sledge was sent back, and another from Camp 55, within 
168 miles of the Pole. Scott pressed on with four com- 
panions—Wilson, Oates, Bowers and Petty Officer Evans. 

That was on January 3rd. A fortnight late they reached 
the Pole, only to find that Amundsen had forestalled them, 
by a month. The Norwegian flag was flying there. 

Their disappointment was bitter, their situation desperate. 
They had been travelling now for 76 days; they knew that 
they would have to face far worse conditions on the return 
journey, and that they would have to face them on iron 
rations, and without the help of dogs or ponies. They 
struggled gallantly, but always under the shadow of disaster. 
On February 16th Petty Officer Evans, whose increasing 
weakness had for some days delayed their progress, collapsed 
and died. A month later, Captain Oates, lame and frost- 
bitten, walked out of the tent into a blizzard rather than act 
any longer as a drag on the party ; he was never seen again, 
but his memory lives. 

The three survivors had little hope of getting through. The 
weather had caused them unforeseen and unforeseeable 
delays, and in all the depots from the Lower Barrier onwards 
the oil which they needed vitally as fuel had leaked, through 
exposure to extreme conditions of heat and cold. The 
“Message to the Public,” which Scott wrote with his dying 
hand, can tell the rest: ‘* We arrived within 13 miles of 
our old One Ton Camp with fuel for one hot meal and food 
for two days. For four days we have been unable to leave 
the tent—the gale howling about us. We are weak, writing 
is difficult, but for my own sake I do not regret this journey, 
which has shown that Englishmen can endure hardships, 
help one another, and meet death with as great a fortitude 
as ever in the past. ... ” The blizzard, their culminating 
misfortune, did not lift. The three men died. 

I can think of hardly anyone who would not be the better 
for reading this book. PeTeER FLEMING. 


Thomas Mann 


Thomas Mann: A Study. (Secker. 6s.) 

No fewer than nine books by Thomas Mann have been trans- 
lated into English since the end of the War—namely, his two 
long novels, Buddenbrooks and The Magic Mountain, four 
long-short stories, of which his masterpiece (in this category), 
Death in Venice, was the chief, two volumes of essays, and 
his autobiography. These, with the addition of the novel, 
Royal Highness, which was published during the War, make 
an impressive total. Since his visit to England in 1924, and 
the award to him of the Nobel Prize, in fact, Thomas Mann 


By James Cleugh. 


has come to be regarded, with justiee, as the best representa-— 


tive of contemporary German literature—a position which 


was occupied by Gerhart Hauptmann before 1914. In the 
circumstances it is strange that there has not been until now 
@ full account in English of this important writer’s life and 
work. . Better late than never; Mr. Cleugh’s book, although 
there are gaps in the critical chapters which one could wish 
filled, has provided a careful summary of Mann’s life, literary 
development and practically all his works. The numerous bio- 
graphical threads in his novels are here all conveniently 
gathered together, so that Thomas Mann, the individual and 
the artist, stands distinctly before us. 

Early in his narrative Mr. Cleugh acutely emphasizes 
Mann’s “ethical prepossessions.” This is not to say that the 
novelist, like Mr. Wells, has deliberately used fiction as a 
medium for conveying his moral and social doctrines; at 
the same time Thomas Mann is far removed from any art 
for art’s sake attitude, and practically all his work, with 
its often admirable technique and consummate craftsman- 
ship, is bound up with the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ments of his country and his age. It is to him rather than 
to his more brilliant brother Heinrich, we feel, that students 
of Germany will need to turn for light on the opposing instincts 
and intellectual contradictions that have marked that country 
during the past twenty-five years—and, one may add, appear 
to mark her today. The conflicts between art and life, 
between mental health and physical decadence, between 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism, between freedom and 
order, instinct and reason, intellectual discipline and the force 
of irrationalism—all these are revealed in Mann’s work. No 
one can read Buddenbrooks, The Magic Mountain and Mann’s 
War-time non-fiction work, Reflections of a Non-political Man, 
without gaining a deeper insight into German mentality. 

It is here that we remark the two chief omissions from Mr. 
Cleugh’s book. His book would have been even more valuable, 
of even greater assistance to our understanding of Mann’s 
relation to contemporary German thought, had he dwelt 
more on the changes which Mann’s thought has undergone 
and had he analysed at greater length the novelist’s attack, 
launched some years ago, on the political philosophy now 
prevailing in Germany. The difference between Mann’s 
nationalist opinions during the War and the sound republican 
doctrine he expounded afterwards has brought on him the 
accusation of inconsistency, while the vigour of his attack on 
political irrationalism has stimulated bitter criticism in Nazi 
circles. Despite this latter, however, it may be noted that 
his latest work, a retelling, on an epical scale, of the story of 
Jacob and Joseph, has just been on the whole well received 
in Germany, and it is improbable that Mann’s reputation will 
long remain obscured. Mr. Cleugh’s book should bring him 
many new English readers, while for those who already know 
and appreciate his work it contains much stimulating and 
illuminating criticism. A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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Ler all lovers of literature rejoice at last at the fare put before 
them, and let all antiquarian book collectors tremble ! 
Mr. Barnaby Ross has broken new ground and produced a 
bibliophilic murder. Instead of the usual diamonds, black- 
mailers, sexual jealousies and sordid economics, he gives us» 
as a main pivot, the theft of William Jaggard’s 1599 edition 
of The Passionate Pilgrim from a New York Museum, and its 
replacement by the still rarer second edition of 1606. In the 
course of a frenzied search for the desirable object murder is 
committed. And why not? Who doubts the urgency of it ? 
Is the book world never to be taken seriously ? Cannot pure 
bibliomania supply as credible and creditable a motive for 
crime amongst book-lovers as money can amongst the grosser 
millions ? Shall we not have crime for art’s sake and the 
destruction of man that books may be preserved ? Are not 
some volumes worth more than their possessors ? But these 
waters are too deep. Mr. Ross, after all, has not allowed dis- 
interested bibliography to rule his game. Perhaps he feared 
that the thrill of William Jaggard was insufficient. So he has 
added William Shakespeare ; and since all persons in detective 
stories are liable to revelations, Shakespeare reveals shocking 
facts in a secret document. They are connected, alas, by 
direct descent, with the two Englishmen in the story, who thus 
lose their marks as disinterested bibliophiles. One did hope, 
however, that Mr. Ross was displaying them as the only 
persons capable of madness over literary documents; _ it 
seemed a brighter trait than the clipped g’s by which their 
author registers British nationality. This hope, too, dis- 
solved into the revelation that the quietest of Americans could 
be capable of wild and truly disinterested enthusiasm. The 
story is as far-fetched as a well-tangled thriller can be; but, 
thanks to its bookish atmosphere, the blend of mystery and 
mock research becomes absorbing. We could do with more 
in this line. Why not a detective novel on the Baconian 
theory ? A free suggestion—but Mr. Ross has got in first. 

He has also got in first on this list, by grace of his literary 
counters. Otherwise, S.S. Murder should have had _ the 
honours. ‘There is some sleight of hand here. The story is 
told as it progresses, by one Mary Llewellyn who writes a 
journal-letter to her fiancé on setting out for a pleasure cruise. 
The first entry, which anticipates no “ story,” gives as 
naturally as possible her impressions of those fellow travellers 
who are later to be needed for the plot. Then a man is 
poisoned at the bridge table and the fun begins. Miss 
Llewellyn, being a journalist, follows the whole matter closely 
and reports it in detail. Being an American, she not only 
follows but acts, and involves herself in some gruesome yet 
plausible adventures in the search for a murderer, traced 
at last through clues supplied by her own accurate reporting. 
This may indicate the merit of American women journalists ; 
it certainly indicates Miss Patrick's skill in keeping back 
nothing essential to the solution while giving her narrative 
to an outsider. Allowing that murderers may be monsters in 
this type of fiction, the English reader may yet disapprove 
on one point: Britannia’s sole representative (this time a 
woman) is again labelled by her habit of clipping g’s. 

It is good to find that Mr. Ellery Queen, who also intro- 
duces an Englishman, allows him his g’s, and his p’s and 
q’s as well, if little personality beyond them. But there is 
plot enough instead. Ellery Queen and his father the 
Inspector always seem superb on a swift reading, even 
though the strange necessity of providing a different country 
for the title of each book is beginning to cramp their style, 
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The Siamese Twin motive is pumped in strenuously, yet the 
result is suspiciously near to red herring. ‘The murder 
is admirably set: a doctor’s house on a mountain top, cut 


off from the world below by a forest fire. Hence no official | 


detectives, no chance of the murderer’s escaping, This 


ought to have been enough. One definitely resents that the | 


party, attacked by the fire, should believe its last minutes 
were coming. This “death of Omnes”’ situation. js too 
powerful for the little twisted and retwisted drama of 
detection that is going on. So great a dilemma demands 
simplicity ; here we have intricacy, including an unconnected 
blackmailer and an incident half-way through that seems to 
break the rules. Yet the Queens get by and always will, 
for they are glorious entertainment. 

Mr. Ward brings us at last to England; and _ brings’ ug 
in a ship where an apparently irrelevant incident occurs, 
However, it is strictly relevant, so, in the present instance, 
is our old enemy the blackmailer. Mr. Ward writes far 
better than most crime authors, although this is his firgt 
effort. Out of familiar materials he has constructed a neat 
plot with sharp points of independence and a refreshing 
breath of humour. But where has the humour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole departed ? What has become of their dexterity ? 
Admittedly the title suggests age and weariness, but must 
this therefore be induced in the reader ? Frankly I cannot 
understand what they are aiming at in their new story. The 
villain is unmasked for the reader's benefit early on, yet the 
reader seems expected to be mystified ; all he awaits is some 
few facts concerning what happened in Canada twenty years 
ago. These facts are not astonishing enough to reward 
him for plodding through a dull narrative. Mr. Bailey's 
short stories are breezy rather than dull. The incorrigible 
breeziness of Reggie Fortune has perhaps served as a mode 
for our American detective writers, since this gentleman 
sleuth is almost consistently a g clipper. Ilis sleuthing 
remains undistinguished despite that feature. 

The next three books may fitly be described as “ large 
type thrillers.’ Open them anywhere and the page betrays 
them, as it is meant to do. Paragraphs half a line long, 
horrors, discoveries, exclamation marks, bewilderments, 
sudden traps, beautiful blondes cornered by violent villains, 
horrid threats, more horrible imaginings, incredible escapes. 
There are differences, of course, from story to story, but 
how much essential difference can there be when each one 
presses the whole gamut of perils into service ? Reflecting 
thus, I was especially intrigued to find that on the jacket 
of Death Comes to Fanshawe, a novel called The Spy was 
advertised, in which a girl ‘* pursues her ceaseless quest 
for revenge” and “in a scene ever changing a millionaire 
plays a desperate lone hand.” This appeared also to be 
the state of affairs in the book I was reading, but in these 
ever-changing scenes who can be sure which is what ? Least 
of all the party responsible for the jacket. The Double Smite 
goes far to convince ‘one that Mr. Leblanc’s arch-rogue, 
Arséne Lupin, only profited by singularly inept detective 
work to make a name at all. His final getaway has the 
absurdity of a Mickey Mouse cartoon without its licence 
for laughter; and his celestial murder-solution reveals a 
Gilbertian passion for a flight of thunderbolts. As a parody 
this book would provoke at least a single smile; in any 
other light it is deplorable. Mr. Sax Rohmer weaves his 
absurdities so much more handsomely that they justify 
themselves by creating their own mad world. His Dr. Fu 
Manchu, who is no “ Chinese gentleman” but the old-fash- 
ioned sinister ‘* Chinaman,” is cast for grandeur. How 
excellent to escape from the shadows and threats that hang 
over Europe into a deliberately-organized and fanciful world 
horror! A plague of insects now becomes our dread, and 
their only incubus is in a Chinese den. Could _ politics be 
briefer ? One stroke foils the Chinaman and averts disaster. 

Of the two last books I need say only that they are “no 
harm if present, nor if absent missed.” Both are quiet 
painstaking pieces of detection. 
perhaps one: officially, 


no murder story can be left un- 
finished .at bedtime, - . 
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Current Literature 


MODES OF EXPERIENCE 
By Michael Oakeshott 


In Modes of Experience (Cambridge University Press, 15s.) 
Mr. Oakeshott has attempted a restatement of the Idealist 

ition in modern philosophy. He has dispensed, perhaps 
too thoroughly, with the vast field of side issues which his 
subject recalls, and asserts what are in his opinion the impli- 
cations of that theory which finds Truth to be a concrete 
reality identifiable with, or correlative to, the whole of 
experience. Mr. Oakeshott admits his obligations to Bradley 
and Hegel; the influence of the former writer is manifest, but 
itis doubtful whether Mr. Oakeshott owes as much to Hegel 
as he thinks. Am idealist philosopher who can dismiss the 
whole system of Hegelian dialectic as a misconception of the 
character, either of modification or of abstraction, and who 
describes it as ‘‘ a hierarchy of modes,” can hardly be said to 
be indebted to Hegel. Indeed, this refusal to discuss or 
comprehend the Hegelian dialectic has in our opinion led 
Mr. Oakeshott astray. Although he is at pains to characterize 
the various modes or spheres of human experience as abstract, 
he does not seem fully to have understood the meaning of 
abstraction. For example, although he describes the sphere 
of practice as abstract, and contrasts it with the concrete 
Salty, which is the world of the philosopher, he refuses to 
admit that the latter can be any criterion of the former. To 
say that ** practice must relinquish all capacity (though not, 
of course, the implicit attempt) to serve a less abstract and 
more complete purpose,” is surely a contradiction in terms. 
Mr. Oakeshott does not claim to do more than state his own 
position as clearly as possible, “to sail as free as possible 
from ballast.°” But he has thrown overboard too much of the 
ship's necessary equipment, 


WHAT ME BEFELL 
By Jules Jusserand 


These reminiscences of M. Jusserand were most unfortun- 
ately cut short by his death ; but even thus abbreviated they 
constitute a very valuable historical document. What Me 
Befell (Constable, 15s.) covers a period dating from 1876, the 
year of the author’s entry into public life, to 1907, when he 
was French Ambassador at Washington, and Theodore 
Roosevelt was President of the United States. As 
M. Jusserand was not only a distinguished diplomatist, but 
also a great scholar, particularly of English Literature, he has 
been able to describe this most important period of world 
history from both its cultural and political aspects in the 
greatest detail. He seems not only to have met, but to have 
observed and conversed with, every figure of importance, and 
was a personal friend of such widely varying characters as 
John Morley, Gladstone, and Roosevelt. The political drama 
of the period is described soberly and clearly, with the German 
Emperor and German welé politik emerging steadily into 
prominence as the villains of the piece. But in spite of the 
vast background of the book, and the enormous number of 
incidents and characters that crowd its pages, the personal 
side of the author’s life is not neglected. The book opens with 
three delightful preliminary chapters describing his boyhood, 
and a tour of the British Isles in 1875 ; and throughout the 
remainder ,the narrative is constantly illumined with pleasant 
and intimate descriptions of his life in the numerous parts 
of the world in which he served. M. Jusserand’s style is 
rather laborious ; he obviously did not find it easy to express 
himself in English, and was sometimes betrayed into oddly 
sounding Gallicisms. This is, perhaps, a little surprising in 
an English scholar of his reputation, but one should feel 
honoured that he chose to write in English at all. 


TWICE SEVEN 
By H. C. Bainbridge 


“The Edwardian Era” is already an accepted phrase, but 
it still hovers, not yet quite a concrete symbol. Twice Seven 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.) should do much to confirm and strengthen 
its significance. Mr. Bainbridge, without any conscious 
attempt to do so, exhibits Edwardianism in all its glory, as 
an era which began perhaps as early as the seventies, and 
ended in that Indian summer of the nineteen-hundreds when 
a touch of frost in the air made the golden weather seem the 
more delightful. His book centres round three extraordinary 
figures of the time—Frederic Rolfe, better known as Baron 
Corvo, Dr. Ludwig Mond, and Fabergé, the great interna- 
tional jeweller. His style is voluble and discursive ; and his 
Teader is sometimes left tired and panting in his wake. 
But this may be due to lack of stamina in the reader; cer- 
tainly this bleak and democratic generation is too ready to 
shudder at the gorgeous opulence and “ useless” extrava- 


gance which Mr. Bainbridge rejoices to describe. For he 
embodies in his autobiography all the qualities of his age, its 
abounding vitality, its rich irrelevance, and, one might almost 
say, the fertility of its imagination. This does net mean 
invention, but the power to endow scenes and characters 
with a rich and individual atmosphere, which preserves them, 
as in amber, for our present pleasure. 


MEXICO BEFORE CORTEZ 
By B. J. Eric Thompson 


A great deal has been written on the archaeological aspects 
of old Mexico, but in Mezico before Cortez (Scribner’s, 10s. 6d.) 
the author is more concerned with how the ‘ Mexicans ” 
lived. The result is a charming book, full of human (and 
inhuman) interest, pleasantly written and irradiated with 
cheerful flashes of humour. By the term ‘“* Mexicans,” which 
he uses throughout the book, Mr. Thompson means primarily 
the Aztees and those neighbouring tribes who shared the same 
general culture. A gloomy civilization enough, we should 
say, with an inordinate craving for blood: birth in a par- 
ticular week on the calendar would pre-ordain the infant to 
immorality and the sacrificial block, while a girl born in the 
week of Xochitl would certainly be too liberal with her 
favours. So there were compensations, and the imminence 
of death, which was never very far from mind, did not prevent 
the gay young Boulevardiers of Mexico from taking all they 
could out of life. The luxury trades flourished, but side by 
side with these there was also a serious civilization. There 
were State schools for boys and girls, professional, commercial 
and military classes, with an undercurrent of religion, whose 
ceremonies were so countless that the man in the street was 
driven to get round them by artifice, more or less as he does 
today. It is a fascinating, if terrifying, culture, and time 
after time we are brought up against astonishing similarities 
with tribes living today whose cultures are certainly far more 
primitive than the Aztec civilization. The Montezuma 
might not put his foot to the ground any more than may 
some West African rulers today. The warrior’s pig-tail was 
as significant with the Aztec as with the modern Masai. 
Drinking was, and in many places still is, a religious ceremony. 
Parallels such as these could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
we may well conclude by taking some of the conceit out of 
ourselves : for we find that rubber shoes were habitually wora 
by dwarf entertainers “‘ to make them bounce better.” 























CRUISING 


AND ON THE OTHER 
The danger of carrying on 
one’s person or in the lug- 


ON THE ONE HAND 
The need for cash to pay 
wine bills, laundry charges, 
tips, and odd expenses on 
board the ship. 


gage more thanaminimum 
sum in notes, 


The two may be reconciled in our Travellers 
Cheques of £5 or £10 each, which Customers 
may buy at a moment’s notice at any of our 
branch offices; the £5 cheques are generally 
the handier. For obtaining foreign money for 
use ashore, we again suggest our Travellers 
Cheques; or if only loose change is needed, 


it can usually be had on board before 





touching in at ports of cx¥ 
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Books of the Countryside 


DOWN ENGLISH LANES 
LUKIN JOHNSTON. Foreword by the Countess of Willingdon. 
24 photographs. 7/6 n 

ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE—A Shrop- 
shire Harvest 
SIMON EVANS (A Shropshire Postman). 
3/6 net. 

FORGOTTEN ENGLAND 
Rev. H. E. G. ROPE. Foreword by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
Frontispiece. 4/6 net. 

AROUND BROOM LANE (Some Irish Tales) 
Mrs. WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 3/6 net. 


BLITHE WATERS: Sheaves out of Suffolk 
B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 pen-and-ink sketches by the 
Author and a Map. 7/6 net. 

WAYSIDE PAGEANT—The Old Country tells her 
Secrets 
W. L. ANDREWS and A. P. MACGUIRE.. Foreword by the 
Earl of Lonsdale. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 

THE VIKING ISLES—Pen-Pictures from Shetland 
PETER A. JAMIESON. 11 Illustrations and a Map. 3/6 net. 


AT ABDON BURF: More Tales from Shropshire 
SIMON EVANS, Author of ‘Round about the Crooked 
Steeple.”’ Frontispiece. 3/6 net. 

SHETLAND: The Isles of Nightless Summer 
WILL AM MOFFATT, F.Z.S. Foreword by the late Sir J. 

ARTHUR THOMSON. 31 Illustrations. 7/6 net. 

HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE. Tales from Yorkshire 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. Foreword by Sir Alfred 
Pease, Bart. Frontispiece. 3/6 net. 

A BOOK OF DEVONSHIRE PARSONS 
BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL. Frontispiece. 3/6 net. 

MARDLES FROM SUFFOLK (Tales of the South Folk) 
ERNEST READ COOPER, F.S.A. 3/6 net. 

PAST AND PASSING. Tales from remote Sussex 
RHODA LEIGH. 3/6 net. 


RECOLLECTIONS FROM A YORKSHIRE DALE 
Cc. J. F. ATKINSON, LL.B. 3/6 net. 


CHESHIRE FOLK. Tales from the Cheshire Plain 
WALTER GLADDEN. 3/6 net. 

DEVON EXMOOR 
WILL SHERRACOMBE. 2 lllustrations and a Map. 


-DOWN UNDER. A North Devon Medley 


(Third Edition.) 


2/6 net. 


WILL SHERRACOMBE. Frontispiece. 2/6 net. 
WEARDALE SKETCHES 
REX CLEMENTS. Frontispiece. 2/6 net. 





Books of the Sea 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN, the Narrative of a Voyage 
Round the World in a Windjammer 
REX CLEMENTS. 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
10/6 net. 


Third Edition. 


THE GREAT ‘‘ MARY CELESTE ’’ HOAX. A famous 
sea mystery explained 
LAURENCE J. KEATING. 5 Tllustrations. 10/6 net. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL. 
a Tea-Clipper Captain 
ANDREW SHEWAN, late Master of the ‘‘ Norman Court.” 
16 Illustrations. (Second Edition.) 10/6 net. 


DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR, a first-hand account of a 
Voyage Round the World in a Sailing Ship in the 
*Nineties 
Captain JAMES W. HARRIS, R.N.R. Foreword by Captain 
a4 en Chadwick, R.N.R. 17 Illustrations and a Chart. 
/ ne 


YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
Commander F. G. COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. Frontispiece by 
J. Spurling in 6 colours and 5 full- -page half-tone Beaton. 
te — by Captain Sir Arthur Kostron, K.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 
7/6 ne 


HOME FROM CALLAO IN A HOODOO SHIP, an Epic 
of the Sea 
W. UM. WATT. Foreword by Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell, 
Vc... DSB: O., Retd. 12 Illustrations by Stanley Rogers. 6/- net. 

WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 
GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 
Bateman. 6/- net. 

SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 
G. GIBBARD JACKSON, Author of “ 


Some Reminiscences of 


12 Drawings by H. M. 


The Ship under Steam,” 


etc. 23 Illustrations. 6/- net 

GREY SEAS 
i CLEMENTS, Author of ‘‘A Gipsy of the Horn,” etc. 
/- net 


"LONGSHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL 


JOAN GRIGSBY. 12 Illustrations by Stanley Rogers. 6/- net. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 6; 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs, 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 


Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” 


and should 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 


will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


The name of the winner 


will be published in our next issue.} 



















































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 7 10 
ll 12 13. {14 
15 16 f17 
18 #9 20 
21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 
29 30 Sl [52. {35 34 35 
36 37 38 
39 40 
ACROSS. DOWN 
1. “Go!” said the Scotsman 1. Esmeralda rescued him from 


. It had a bishop, “ 


. Financial 


before the carnivore. 

rev. German admiral in the 
Great War. 

and Peter 
was his name.” 


. anag. Supplied to the lean 


earth by Falstaff. 

“Go away!”’, said Caesar. 
system which 
would have suited Mr. Puff. 
rev. It is often a@ Thuile 
(which does not mean “on 
a bicycle ’’). 

A bell for the belle. 


20. With 24 rev., is is missing 


from the dialect. 


21. Mr. Gladstone has lost noth- 


ing. 


2. Palindromic expression of 


surprise. 


. Breakfast-like English town. 


24. See 20. 


rev. On this occasion, the 
Navy has left the Treaty. 


26. Mr. Robert Lynd. 


27. Curtailed locality familiar 


to students of the Gallipoli 
campaign. 


. Behead a giant. 


vev. In Wales. 


35. Initials of a famous twen- 
tieth-century President of 
the U.S.A. 

36. Rites. 

38. Anagram of a terrible his- 
torical character. 

39 ver. Companion-province 


The Winner of Crossword No. 64 is F. 














69, Downlands Road, Purley, Surrey. 


to the land of the double 
cross, 


. Behead a bay in Africa, 


No. 64 NOTES. 
84 ae, Leha(r), hale. 


oto 


a tight corner. 
. Working by itself. { 
. This or that, says the Cate. 
chism. 


4. Abraham, Trebitsch, or a 
cathedral. 

5. Spot familiar to Oxford 
rowing men; 

6. The professor of this should 
be able to advise us about 
our breakfast fare. 

7. Pertaining, perhaps, to 
Arkeology. 

8. English town. 

9. Thrice curtail a scheme of 
representation dear to elec- 
toral reformers. 

10. Places for the ill. 

12. A classical grasshopper. 

14. Carpe ——. 

16. Napoleonic general in 4 
state of confusion. 

28. Bounce turns the clothes 
back. 

30. A son would make it musi- 
eal. 

32. Behead a French writer. 

33. Initial letters of 28, 10 and 8. 

34 rev. H. G. Wells wrote about 
this observatory. 

37 rev. “‘ There,” said Voltaire 


ldn. — it sat on a hill, 
2 dn, Edgar Wallace, passim. 


dn, 
Sdn, 
21 dn, 


nyo Lost, 
R({A.LN 
(Lac jhesis, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 64 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


W. W. Simmons, 
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Finance 
. Budget Prospects 


Awonc the favourable features of the year now drawing 
to a close foremost place must be given to the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the National Accounts. 
Of this definite confirmation and definite recognition 
were given quite recently by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself when he spoke in hopeful terms of 
the prospect of the year ending March 31st next showing 
q satisfactory realized Surplus. There is little doubt 
that the Chancellor’s forecast will be fulfilled, but it 
will be noted that Mr. Chamberlain said nothing with 
regard to prospects of taxation remission, and whether 
it will be well for the long-suffering taxpayer to reckon 
too confidently upon such remission is perhaps rather 
doubtful. In this article I shall endeavour, therefore, 
to indicate some of the favourable features in the National 
Accounts at the present time, at the same time 
also indicating certain facts which suggest the need 
for a restrained view with regard to the next Budget. 

And in the first place I am constrained once more to 
point out that a realized surplus at the end of the year 
js not the same as a Budget surplus. Immediately 
following Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech a number 
of papers blossomed out with headlines indicating that 
a big Budget surplus was assured. A Budget surplus, 
however, consists of the excess in the estimated Revenue 
over Expenditure, as presented at the time of the 
Budget, and such surplus is at the Chancellor’s disposal 
to do with as he wills. 

Thus, in the case of the Budget produced last April 
Mr. Chamberlain estimated for a sufficient surplus to 
allow him to give to the income taxpayers a slight 
measure of relief as regards the tax payable next January 
when only 50 per cent. instead of 75 per cent. of the 
amount for the entire year has to be paid. In the case 
of a realized surplus, however, the amount is not 
available for the relief of taxation but has auto- 
matically to go to the redemption of Debt, and 
on the present occasion the strict application of 
that rule is the more necessary by reason of the fact 
that in the last Budget the Sinking Fund was entirely 
suspended. At the same time, there is, of course, an 
intimate connexion between the realized surplus and 
the next year’s Budget in the sense that if the surplus 
results from a rising tendency in the Revenue the 
Chancellor is then justified in estimating for a continuance 
of the expansion in the New Year with the possible 
result that he has a prospective surplus at his disposal. 
Moreover, as I shall show later, there are reasons for 
believing that Mr. Chamberlain will be justified in forming 
sanguine estimates of Revenue in the year 1934-5. 


Less FROM INCOME Tax. 

There are also reasons why we should not be 
too confident with regard to the precise extent of 
the realized surplus for the current year. Thanks to 
huge windfalls in the shape of Duties from millionaire 
estates and thanks also to large receipts from Customs 
and Excise, the Revenue up to date has so far exceeded 
the Chancellor’s estimates. In this matter, however, 
it is necessary to examine the details. Thus, under 
the head of Income and Surtax Mr. Chamberlain 
expected that the current year would show a decrease 
of over £32,000,000, and at present the decline is only 
about £5,800,000. It is, however, in the final March 
quarter of the year that the greater part of Income 
and Surtax is ingathered, and not only is there likely 
to be a considerable falling off in the receipts during 
the next three months as a consequence of the assess- 
ments having been made on lower incomes than in the 
previous year, but also the Chancellor will lose about 
£12,000,000 in consequence of only 50 per cent. instead of 
75 per cent. of the year’s tax being paid in January. 
Moreover, on the Expenditure side, while the Govern- 
ment has achieved a great saving in the amount for 
Debt service, the actual Supply Expenditure at present 
shows a decrease of under £1,000,000. Nor in con- 
sidering the final outcome of the current financial year 
must it be forgotten that we have only made small 


Token payments during the year on the War Debt to 
America, and, whatever may be our views concerning 
the moral claim of America in this matter, we should be 
foolish to ignore the definite obligations as represented 
by our signed contract. 

A More Hopervut Ovuttoox. 

If, however, the hopeful estimates concerning the 
Revenue for the current year should be fulfilled, it can 
readily be admitted that the Chancellor’s task in budgeting 
for 1934-5 should be a more cheerful one than for some 
time past, and there are certain definite directions where 
he may reasonably look for expansion. Given a continu- 
ance of the improvement in trade, both Customs and 
Excise should yield better results for the coming year, 
while, if financial activities on the Stock Exchange are 


.maintained, there should be some further expansion in 
‘Revenue from Stamps and from the Post Office. 


So far 
as Income and Surtax are concerned the Chancellor might 
also be justified in looking for some normal expansion 
over the previous year, while in_ addition the 
£12,000,000 sacrificed in the current year by reason of the 
concession to the taxpayer in the method of payment 
would be covered in the coming year. It is far too early 
to determine to what extent the Budget for 1934-5 may 
be affected by War Debt payments, and the point can, 
perhaps, be ignored for the moment because, if we assume 
a reasonable rearrangement of the War Debt to America, 
there would, doubtless, be a similar arrangement made 
with regard to the countries which have War Debt obli- 
gations to us. 
LarcE SurpLtus NEEDED. 

In considering the chance of the income tax- 
payer in the new Budget, it has to be remembered’ 
that nowadays the surplus must be a large one to give 
substantial relief. A reduction of one shilling in the 
Income Tax absorbs something like £50,000,000, and even. 
sixpence, therefore, requires a free surplus of £25,000,000. 
Even the soundest Chancellors of the Exchequer, however, 
are inevitably influenced by political considerations, and 
it is, perhaps, open to question whether it would be pos- 
sible to make a substantial reduction in the Income Tax 
without at the same time restoring some of the cuts in 
Civil Service salaries, including payments to Teachers, 
&e. Doubtless, any Chancellor of the Exchequer in con- 
sidering the claims of the income taxpayer would be 
influenced not merely by the justness of those claims but 
by the further consideration that a substantial reduction 
in the Income Tax would probably give a great stimulus 
to spending power and, therefore, aid the National 
Revenues as a whole. So, of course, in lesser degree 
perhaps would the restoration of cuts in salaries, and, 
given a suflicient surplus, it would no doubt rejoice 
the heart of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give relief 
in both of those directions. The only point, therefore, 
that I will make in conclusion is that to give such double 
relief the surplus would have to be a larger one than can 
at present be easily or at all events safely visualized. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Nor by any means for the first time, the closing days of the 
year are showing a strong upward movement in British 
Government and kindred securities. Early in each December 
there is frequently dullness in the market for gilt-edged 
securities due in some measure to the adjustment of specula- 
tive positions before the end of the year and also to 
realizations by institutions wishing to show large cash holdings 
in the end of the year balance sheets. This year the dullness 
of British Funds was accentuated for a time by a hardening of 
money rates, while there was also some special selling of the 
4} per cent. Conversion Loan which had a weakening effect 
upon the market generally. I remarked at the time, however, 
that these conditions would probably soon pass, and during 
this week a feature has been the strong upward movement in 
British Funds and similar stocks. I am inclined to think 
that this movement will continue for a time, and for the 
following reasons. After the end of the year it is probable 
that money rates will once again decline, while if the National 
Revenue Returns continue to be satisfactory there will be a 
tendency, with the publication of each week’s figures, to anti- 
cipate a reduction in the Income Tax. In an adjoining article 
I deal with the position of the national finances and suggest 


(Continued on page 948.) 
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The heart of ‘ child 


How responsive it is to kindness! For a com- 
paratively small sum one can give a child a 
large amount of happiness. 








At a cost of only 
2/- each we are 
planning to give 
15,000 slum child- 
ren their usual 
Christmas “‘ Treat” 
NN —a long entertain- 
‘ a ment, a big bag of 

AUP 











“Goodies,” and 

toys of their own 
- choosing. 

Will. you share in 

giving happ:ness ? 

£2 pays for 20 such 

** Treats.” 
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fany GIFTS WOULD MEAN MUCH HapPINEss, 


Contributions, large or small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 947.) 


that expectations concerning lower Income Tax should not | 
too confident, but it is anticipation which usually influence, 
security movements, and it would not be at all surprising if 
during the next few weeks there were to be a further sat 
gilt-edged stocks. ad 
* * * * 
SuccessruL NEw Loans. 

Moreover, there is little doubt that the volume of money 
awaiting investment is still very considerable, and it must 
be remembered that while there have been many issues of 
capital during recent months most of them have been in the 
nature of conversions, that is to say there have been few. 
applications for actual “new” money. Just recently 
however, one new issue has made its. appearance in the shape 
of the offer by the recently formed Scottish Agricultural 
Securities Corporation in 3$ per cents. at the price of 95, 
The price was a fair one, but even so the yield was compara- 
tively low, yet such was the eagerness to subscribe that 
the stock was covered more than thirty times, and large 
applicants only received a very small portion. Similarly, 
great success is shown to have attended the last conversion 
loan by the Commonwealth of Australia. In that case it wil] 
be remembered that the issue was for nearly £17,000,000 in 
3} per cents. at 99, the Loan being raised to deal with maturing 
obligations, but cash applications were also invited. Here 
again the Loan was much more than covered by conversion 
and cash applications together. 

* * * * 
GERMANY'S CREDIT. 

It is always difficult to tell when a foreign country is or is 
not able to meet its financial-engagements. If, however, 
Germany is really unable to make a better offer to its external 
creditors than that which was announced this week, then 
she has only herself to blame for the fact that her credit has 
undoubtedly been severely hit by the events of the past few 
months. But the tone adopted by Dr. Schacht has been 
regarded by the Committee representing British bondholders’ 
interests as wholly inconsistent with an actual will to meet 
to the utmost of her power the just demands of her foreign 
creditors. We are living in times when there is far too great 
a disposition for the debtor to disregard the sanctity of con- 
tracts, and there is no disguising the fact that some of our 
foreign debtors seem very much disposed to take advantage 
of the fact that at the present time Great Britain is not a 
lender of fresh money. For so many generations Great 
Britain has been so free a lender to foreign countries that some 
of them have probably come to rely upon fresh loans as a 
means for meeting existing obligations. It is, however, when 
the power of the lender is temporarily crippled that the true 
test of the honesty of the borrower is made, because of 
necessity the meeting of the service of the loans requires a 
national effort, and possibly some sacrifice. In recent years, 
however, we have had a striking example, in the case of 
Australia, of what may be accomplished when a nation is 
determined at all costs to keep faith with its creditors. 

* * * * 
Tue Test oF Crepir. 

A more severe test than that which was applied to Australia 
could searcely be imagined, because, like the patriarch Job of 
old, her misfortunes came like an avalanche upon her. At 
one and the same moment she experienced a colossal fall in 
the prices of her exportable commodities and complete cessation 
of lending on the part of Great Britain to which she had been 
accustomed to resort for financial accommodation. Yet at 
tremendous cost and sacrifice, including the parting with 
nearly all her gold, Australia kept faith with her British 
creditors, and during recent months she has reaped the reward 
by being able to convert her loans upon terms which would 
have been impossible but for the manner in which she faced 
her crisis. I cannot too strongly emphasize this menace to 
the future if national credit is to be impaired, for the time 
will come when a full recovery of international prosperity 
may depend very largely upon the extent to which certain 
foreign countries are able to resume their borrowing operations. 

* * * * 
TURNER AND NEWALL. 

The annual report of Turner and Newall for the past year 
is an excellent one, and justifies the recent final dividend 
which brought the distribution for the whole year up to 
5 per cent., as compared with 3} per cent. for the previous 
year. The profits rose by over £100,000 to £406,656. 
increased dividend involved a higher cost of about £60,000 


and the balance of the profits has gone to increase the carry. 


forward from £52,765 to over £106,000, after adding £10,000 
to the Staff Pension Fund Trust. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows a very strong position, and among the assets Cash 
amounts to no less than £854,597 and Investments to 
£574,918. A. W. K, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


COUPON TRADING TO END 
SIR LOUIS BARON’S REVIEW 


tun thirtieth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held 
on December 19th, at Arcadia Works, London, N.W. 

Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt., chairman and managing director, who 
resided, said: During the past year competition had become 
creasingly acute, and in a plan devised by the Tobacco Trade 
Association, which represents all sections of the trade, to deal with 
snumber of questions affecting the organization of the industry 
there was included by general agreement a provision which was 
designed to put an end to coupon trading in the industry. 

This new arrangement will necessitate many readjustments in the 
roduction of most of the manufacturers. 

It will, of course, take some little time to clear up the past situa- 
tion, but when once that is accomplished, my colleagues and I hope 
and believe that we can look forward to a very bright future. It 
js a great pleasure to your Directors to report the satisfactory 
ysults of the past year; no doubt you have studied the balance- 
sheet which has been presented to you, and have observed the 
stronger position of the Company in all directions. Not only has 
the dividend been maintained but there has been a substantial 
increase in the amount carried forward, after provision has been 
made for every expense that was incurred in the past year. I can 
assure you that you can rely upon your Directors to use every effort 
for the continuation of the satisfactory career of this business. 

During the year our export business has been well maintained, 
and in some respects has shown improvement, and the prospects of 
this side of our business continue to augur well for the future, 
OVERSEAS BUSINESS 

As you know, three years ago, we joined forces with an old- 
established business in Australia, and started manufacturing our 
brands there. It took a little time for the Australian Company 
to get itself thoroughly organized for increased production and 
distribution, but you will be glad to hear that it is a paying proposi- 
tion, and has been from the start, each year showing an improvement 
over the last. I am pleased to be able to tell you that the results 
of the past year have enabled the Australian Company to enter into 
the dividend-paying class, although on a small scale, and our first 
dividend from that source is credited in this year’s accounts. 

The Indian Company started operations in March of this year, 
and each month has shown steady progress. Judging by these 
results, I believe that during the next year the step taken will 
prove of advantage to this Company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“If the Brookmire Service in America in 1922 increased the 

capital of its subscribers, who followed its advice, 10 times in 

15 years, it should not be difficult to envisage the possibility of 

increasing it, say, 4 times only in every 16 years in Great Britain.” 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C..2. 

Paid up Capital ... oe ee one we an £ 4,500,000 

Reserve Fund vee oe ooo £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... pe aes ate ae aca £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Dratts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











and sixties | 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 | 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds exceed £23,000,000 














| at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ‘i > Gaeta ae 


£41 is “yg 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No Commission, 





THEATRE’ 


WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. Adm. : 
_ To-day and Daily at 2.30. 

Boxing Day, subs. Thursday, and Saturday at &. 

and JANE. Followed by a Harlequinade. 





2s, Sd.—10s. 6d. 


Evenings: 


ALICE and THOMAS 











Throat 
Sore ? 


You need 


enburys 


fi Com PAS T ILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 
4d. per oz. 
in Tins 
2-ozs. 84. 4-ozs. 1/3 




















FREE ADVICE 


on 


TRAVEL MATTERS | 


The Travel Bureau of The Spectator is conducted , 
solely for your benefit. If, therefore, you propose | 
taking a sea-cruise this winter, or any other form | 
of holiday, let your difficulties be solved in advance 
by the Travel Manager. You can write to him 
in full confidence, and you will be placed under 
no obligation either to book tickets or to accept 
zny suggestions he may offer. Many hundreds of » 
our readers have already written to show their | 
gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 





Write to-day to: 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
The Spectator, Lid., | 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. I. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
73% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 - 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





N IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT.—CARR’S 1929 
CIDER—Nothing so good. Guaranteed natural pure 
apple juice. Delivered for 17/- doz. champagne bottles, 
19/6 2 doz. champagne 3 bottles or 20 - 3 doz. imperial 
3 pints. No extra charges.—Carr & QUICK, LTD., Exeter. 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for men, Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road. Stepney. E. 1. 





Pige (unknown of course) will sell to authors 
| 


delicate ideas suitable for poetry, essays or |, 


sketches 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.—Box No. A569. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write tor Free Book 
I can... and I will.”—BRritIsH INSTITCTE OF 
Practica, Psycuo ogy, Lrp.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





|S gue go interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 


_ Invaiid or Aged Gentlepeop‘e requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9§ miles. 
Mocerate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.— GrosvVENOR House Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








MEDICAL 


‘ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
RX tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen. Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





AMENDED NOTICE. 
FONMOUTH FOR’ GIRLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF ITEADMISTRESS, 

The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
invite applications for the post of HEADMIS- 
TRESS. Consideration will only be given to Honours 
Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. 
Applicants must be between 30 and 40 -vears of age. 

The School is conducted under a Scheme regulating 
William Jones’s Grammar School Foundation made by 
the Board of Education, and is a First Grade BOARD- 
ING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, receiving grants 
under the Board of Education’s Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, with an Advanced Coufse in Modern 
Studies. . 

There are suitable Buildings for some 200 Pupils. 

The emoluments of the Headmistress consist of a re- 
sidence in the School House (free of rent, rates, and 
taxes) which has accommodation for about 50 Boarders ; 
a fixed stipend of £550 a year (less the 10 per cent. cut) 
and the profits arising from the Boarders. 

The duties will commence in April next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their 
applications, together with twenty-five copies of printed 
testimonials, and the names of not more than three 
persons to whom reference may be made, on or before 
January 27th, 1934, to J. T. Vizarp, Esq., Clerk to the 
Governors. Monmouth, from whom forms of application 
and further information may be obtained 


SCHOOL 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2.  Padd. 3351/2. 
1.C.8., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
VACATION COURSE (compulsory subjects) JAN. S-12. 
Other vacation work by arrangement. ; 
NEXT FUL! TERM besoin WEDNUSDAY fen 17 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres, Riding, Swimming. Girls arc 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Lees, £120-180 p.a, 














SOUTH AFRICA 


FOR A WINTER 


SUN TOUR 


65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS. 
Visitin 
MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, ‘pour ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON and NATAL. 
SAILINGS FROM LONDON 
s.s. CITY OF CANTERBURY DEC. 30 
ss. CITY OF NAGPUR - - JAN. 13 


Steamers specially designed, constructed and 
equipped for tropical conditions. 
ALL OUTSIDE CABINS AND PERFECT SERVICE. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 
Optional shore excursions at moderate cost. 


For illustrated Brochure, ctc., apply 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL $.S: C0., LTD., 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: Ave, 9340; or usual Travel Agents. 





























Prater es COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Chairman of Governors : 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD GISBOROUGH. 

An Examination will be held in MAY for the award of 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 

Six Scholarships varying from £60 to £30. 

Two MUSIC Scholarships, £40, £45. 

Also two EXHIBITIONS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and SECRETARIAL WORK offered to girls who have 
taken the School Certificate. For details apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last date for receiving entries, MARCH 31st, 1934. 











ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


Chairman :—The Rt. Hon.’ the Lorp Gisporovan. 
Public School fo: Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder giris (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Fore.gn Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





OLAM HALL, DARLINGTON 

Boarding-school for Girls (5-18), recognized by Board 
of Education. Excellent playing-fields. Preparation 
for Cambridge School Certificate and Higher Examina- 
tions. Special courses in Art, Music, Domestic and 
Secretarial. Fees £35 per term. 





U E Lb N 8 Ww oO 0 D 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Examinat ons. Entrance and Leaving Scliolar- 
ships. Easy access London. 
Prospectus on application vo the HEAD MISTRESS. 





St DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate; sea 
bathing ; good food ; gymnasium, tennis courts, Boarders 


a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| 
DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART — ANDRE 
GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. _ 








Four Open Scholarships of the annual value of £80 
each, tenable for three to five years at the above College 
will be awarded in June, 1934. Candidates must ba 
under the age of 19 on October Ist, 1934, and must pro. 
duce evidence of exceptional artistic ability. The College 
has departments of Architecture, Design, Painting and 
Sculpture. Scholarships of £120 to £450 in value are 
open to advanced students for post-Diploma work and 
travel abroad. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving applica. 
tions is January 31st, 1934, 





yee ioe PARK SCHOOL, READING, 


SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas: ex. 
amination in March, Leighton Park is a Quaker Public 
School. Special stress is laid on physical training, social 
and international interests and Scouting. There ig 
exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure time, 
No O.T.C.—Apply to the Head-master, Kk. B. CASTLE, 
M.A., Oxon. 








CO-EDUCATION 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCLETY 
v7) OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, co- 
education and otherwise, well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £381 to £189 per annum. A _ progressive, liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 
sae School, neaz Pontefract: Boys’ and Girls’ 

sides. 
Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
OS. 
The Mount School, York : 













Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 

Friends School, Satfron Walden, Essex, }Co-cduca ‘ional 

Sideot School, Winscombe, Somersct. 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury ; Co-educational, 

Modern. 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester ; College for Men, 
Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Central 

Education Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 

Wo 


N, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


ILLA ARIANE—LAUSANNE—SWITZERLAND, 
Modern houses in fine position at Chailly, well 
above town. Languages, secretarial work, commercial 
science, music, painting ; cooking, dressmaking. Winter 
and summer sports, games. High references, English and 
Colonial. Next term: January 10.—Mlles. Gias 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





GIRLS 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


T ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted, 
_LAMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(€), 44 EldertonRd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 








£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 
‘ BRANDON'S, BRISTOL 
S (CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL.) 
Founded 1831. 
Hon. Secretary: The Rev. C. 8. L. ALFORD, M.A 


Cantab. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 


FEES: 

Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity 
£120 per annum. Foundationers Daughters of Clergy 
only), £70 to £73 per annum. 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per 
annum, open to Daughters of Clergy only (March). 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £60 per 
annum, open to Daughters ot Laymen (March, 1934 
only). ; 

ONE ANNUAL'GAMBLE UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR- 
SHIP ’’—£50 per annum for three years. 

A few BURSARIES may be given to Candidates tor 
Scholarship or Entrance in need of financial assistance. 

Apply HeaD-Mistkkss for full particulars, 





T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding Schooi for Girls, 
b Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Giris ; 
recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 
qualified staff. 


Individua! care. Scholarships avails ble. 











I:xeellent health and gsaimes record, | 


YRICS set te music. Composers MSS. revised. 
Advice tree. —C ARRINGTON Bria@s, Leven, Yorks. 





RIGINAL MSS. book ength invited for progressive 
publishers’ list. —L. W. B., 19 Adam Street, W.C. 2. 





i FOR PROFIT.—Make a second ineome in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate. W. 3. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., Gs. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., Qs, 3d., 11s. Gd. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





UR Catalogue, ‘“* VEGETABLES FOR EPICUKLS,” 

is now ready and wil: be sent with pleasure to any 

refer. of this paper. In it are collected the best vege- 

tables for fiavour and cooking quality.—DBunyaap 
SEED STores, Maidstone. Established 1796. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 


a 
WANTED to buy, an Epstein Bronze.—Box A567 


— 








—_—— 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
aceepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
jondon, W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tabacco. ‘* Bizim”” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit 
to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., 90 
Piceadilly, W.1. ‘*‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest. combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per 4 Ib. tin, post extra, 





“ IKE a lady’s Caress’ is a shave with the BALL 

L RAZOR ; something quite new ; 12s, 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 








IGARS! (Endcut).—Good smokes at a low price. 

Guaranteed all HavaNa Topacco, Box of 50 for 

25s, post free. J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTp., Tobacco 
Manufacturers, 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of I'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

Jondon, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2$% for 6 insertions, 5°% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy ** BLAT- 

TIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the globe; exter- 

mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 

Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., post free. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 

you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 
Isle’ patterns, At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
prices.— Write for Free Illus. Booklet & Wool Colour 
Card.— Wm. D. JOHNSON, 8.363 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





UNIQUE 
CRUISE TO 
HONOLULU 


& CALIFORNIA 
JAN. 24th 


TO 
APRIL 9th 
2? 

75 DAYS 










FROM 
150 GNS. 
7 





Specially selected itinerary for maxi- 
mum warmth and sunshine. Latest 
improvements fitted, ensuring ut- 
most steadiness at sea. 
This glorious ship leaves Southampton in cold 
grey January and visits Teneriffe, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Cristobal, Panama Canal, Hawaii and 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles (for 
Hollywood), Madeira, Etc. Immediate appli- 
cation is advisable. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1; 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3; 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 


cvs— 373 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 06 
Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





| Ty me RNE.— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
_4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
*Phone 311, 


English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville. 
Crescent. Tgms.:“*Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





LOXPON. 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO. 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 

Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 

Full Tariff on application. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
1 Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 


Country, 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTD., 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s HovskE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ** S.,”” stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet, rest- 
ful Xmas. Sun Room. H. & c. gas fires. ’Phone 2307, 





Whe E to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—-GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY., 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 





CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN'’S. 
HINDHEAD.—-MOORLAND'S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St , W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER,—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S, 








MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 

MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 

REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). — 
ROWARDENNAN. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—_GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (ur.).—_HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE., 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATIN: , CONSTANT HCT M A N O R 
WAIER, PASSEN-ER LIFTS. TENN:S COUxcTS WILL ; 


BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY, OPEN'NG ON 
UTNEY HILL, PUTNEY 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. PUTNEY Sw 15. ' 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phones Putney 2123. 


PUTNEY HEATH 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS. £175 to £300. 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


























HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


READY FOR OCCUPATION. 





WILLETT-BUILT 
CHOICE POSITION 
ON HIGH GROUND. 
5 BED ROOMS, 2 BATIL ROOMS. 
8 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS HALL. 
EXCELLENT OFFICES, 
LARGE GARDEN. 
FULL SIZE GARAGE. 
DECORATIONS TO SUIT 
VYURCHASER. 
For particulars of this and other houses 
apply :— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD. 
Sloane Square, S.W.1 
(Telephone ; Sloane 8141.) 
Local Office :-— 
1374 Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 




















OVE (near the Park).—A charming HOUSE in per- 
fect condition; panelled hall, 2 large reception 


| paneled all ; SURREY & SUSSEX. 
titted), tied bath rooin, and kitchen; central heat | ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND &c. 


ing: beautiful garden; garage. FREEHOLD OR 
£2,950. Highly recommended.—GOODMAN AND 4 
GOODMAN, 8 Preston Street, Brighton. 


Property Large and Small, including the 
beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley), 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 

(‘Phone Crawley 328.) 


] EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.1.  Tel., 351 Bexhill. 
Lhe only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


56, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. 


Tel. : Kens. 00267, 


UNFURNISHED TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 


AN “ ALL-ELECTRIC ” GROUND-FLOOR FLAT, 8. 
Kensington; beautifully appointed ; large rooms, fitted 
lavatory basins; gardens; constant hot water; 4 bed, 
2 rec., 2 bath, &. 

A CHARMING MEWS COTTAGE, having large garage ; 
4 rooms, bath, small kitchen, &c. ; beautifully decorated. 
To be LET or SOLD. ‘ 

CHELSEA. SMALL HOUSE. Splendid order. 5 bed, 

2 sitting, bath, &c. Rent £145 p.a. or Freehold £1,900, 


ALL INSPECTED AND» RECOMMENDED-BY.THE AGENTS, 
_- WHITEMAN AND COMPANY, AS ABOVE. - 

















FURNISHED AND 


STUDIO FLAT. 
CHELSEA, quite position. LARGE STUDIO; 2 Bed, 
bath and kitchen. Rent £100 p.a. exclusive. 


ARTISTIC MODERN HOUSE in CHELSEA, recently 
rebuilt and tastefully fitted. 3 bed, 2 sitting, bath «ec. 
FREEHOLD £2,250, 











Why not 
SOLVE 
YOUR 

NEW YEAR 
PRESENT 
PROBLEM 


by sending | 

THE SPECTATOR 
, regularly to those of 

your friends who do ? 


not already read it « 


(THE SPECTATOR makes an 

ideal Christmas or New Year Gift 
to a friend, not only because its 
weekly arrival serves as a constant 
reminder of the sender, but because 
it has a far greater value than its 
price. Readers of Tue SPECTATOR 
get a definite practical service—a 
weekly summary of the world’s events 
and special articles by writers of dis- 
tinction on a wide field of subjects— 
politics, literature, art, drama, natural 
history, religion, finance, 


If you decide to solve the Christmas 
or New Year Gift problem in the way 
suggested, please send the name of 
each intended recipient, together with 
remittance, to: 


The Subscription Manager, The 
Spectator, Limited, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


On receipt of your instructions, we 
shall be glad to notify immediately the 
friends whom you have nominated as 
subscribers. 


The cost of an annual subscription to 
Tue SrectaTor, post free, is 30/-. 
(Cheques should be made payable to 
The Spectator, Ltd.) 


8, vn. ancetn akin ann 
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